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For the Companion. 


THE POCKET-RIFLE. 
IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER ¥ 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

It was noon by Master Cram’s watch. 

The last recitation had been heard, books and 
slates were put away, and the dull and weary 
faces about the school-room bright- 
ened with the expectation of a speedy 
dismissal. 

Master Cram turned to a visitor 
who had come in an hour before. 

“Mr. Pavode,” he said, “would you 
like to make a few remarks ?” 

Asmile went like a streak of sun- 
shine around the room. Only one 
of the older pupils’ faces remained 
serious. It was that of the visitor's 
son, Lem. 

Mr. Lemuel Pavode, 
the father, sometimes 
nicknamed “Lowmy 
Pavode,” was a new 
member of the 
committee. He 
shrewd and thrifty far- 
mer, but so notoriously 
illiterate that the confer- 
ring of such an office 
upon him had 
for a good joke. 

Everybody knew how 
he came by his 
name. He had once got 
up to speak in town- 
meeting. 

*’Low me, Mr. Moder- 
ator,—if you'll “ww ine, 
—I'd like to say a few 
words, if yon’ll ‘low 
me, Mr. Moderator, — it 
you'll low me,” he stam- 
mered; and with a tinal 
“"Low me,” he sat 
down. 





school- 


Was a 


passed 


nick- 


Some wag changed 
Lemuel to “Lowmy” on 
the spot; and he had 
been known as “ Low- 
my” Pavode ever since. 

It was the knowledge 
of his ignorance, and of 
this anecdote illustrating it, which made his son 
Lem look anxious, and all the other big boys and 
girls smile, when the new committee-man was in- 
vited to address the school. 

“Wal,” said he, uncrossing his legs, and slowly 
rising from his chair, “if yow ll ’low me.” 

The school broke into a titter. Lem turned 
scarlet. He was an honest, sensitive boy, and it 
did seem as if the old man might have had mercy 
on him, and kept still. 

But the new committee-man had brought to his 
office zeal if not knowledge. He had something 
to say, and he was bound to say it. He placed 
his hands on the back of the chair, and stood for a 
moment wrinkling up his features in a comical 
grimace, and trying to remember the speech he 
had thought over beforehand. 

“Wal,” he repeated, “I don’t seem to git at jest 
what I was goin’ to start on. But I guess there’s 
one thing the boys’ll understand.” 

He turned to his overcoat, which was hanging 
on a peg by the door, thrust his hand into one of 
the deep pockets, and brought ont a thing like al 
pistol with a slender barrel of blue steel perhaps | 
ten inches long. 

“See that, boys?” he said, with a triumphant 
grin, as he laid it on the master’s desk. 

He thrust in his hand again and produced a light 
frame of bright metal, shaped something like a 
very irregular triangle, with slightly curved sides 
and one open end. 

“See that, boys ?” he repeated, holding it up be- 
fore the surprised and interested school. 

“Ye may giggle at my ’tempts at a speech,” he 
went on, his tongue becoming loosened, “and I 
can’t blame ye. I aint much of a speechifyer. 
Tell ye the reason byme-by. But ye don’t giggle 
much now, du ye ?” 

The pupils were in fact too much excited by cu- 
riosity and astonishment to laugh even at old 
Lowmy Pavode’s odd blunders. 

“T can’t put my words together very well, mab- 
by, but I guess I can put this and that together,— 
if you'll "low me.” 


PucsE 





the old man took no notice of it. 





There was a faint revival of the tittering. But 


He adjusted the 


had stammered so ludicrously in town-meeting, 


handle of the tube to the open end of the frame, | even Lowmy Pavode, could be eloquent. 


fastening it with a screw. 

“Now, when it’s put together,” 
needn’t tell ye what it is, boys. 
the critter ?” 


he said, “I 
Who can name 


“Pistol!” said a small boy down in front. 
“Gun!” said a larger boy behind him. 
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THE POCKET-RIFLE. 


“Rifle! rifle!” chorused three or four on the 
rear seats. 

“Wal, ye come pooty nigh it, some on ye,” Mr. 
Pavode smilingly resumed, well-pleased with the 
success of his object-lesson. ‘What do you say it 
is, you boys in the corner there ? 
you knowed.” 

The “boys in the corner there” were Worth 
Lankton and Chase Atway ; and two very notice- 
able boys they were. Worth was the dark-haired 
one, with the high, narrow forehead and firm fea- 
tures, quite strong and resolute for those of a boy 
of sixteen. 

He was in the corner. 
Chase. 


The boy next him was 
He had blue eyes, constantly changing 
with flashes of expression. He was not so tall, 
nor so dignified, nor so old by half a year as 
Worth; but handsomer and wittier. 

Different as they were, these boys were intimate 
friends. They were nearly always together, out 
of school and in: They helped each other in their 


| studies; joined in the same sports, hunting, fish- 


ing, nutting or ball-playing; and often “changed 
work,” as they called it, in order to keep on the 
same side of the dividing-line between their fa- 
thers’ farms. 

Now, when the committee-man addressed his 
question to them, they acted characteristically. 
Chase, always ready to defer to his comrade, gave 
him a sidelong look and nod, as if to say, “Go 
ahead, and tell him.” 

Worth was quite as modest as Chase; but with 
his strong self-reliance it never occurred to him to 
yield place to anybody. 

“T call it a pocket-rifle,” said he; “a breech- 
loading, skeleton-breech pocket-rifle.” 

“That's about it,” said Mr. Pavode, approvingly. 
“The cutest thing! Take it apart and you can 
carry it in your pocket, pervided your pocket is 
big enough. Without the britch, it shutes like a 
pistol. Clap on the britch and it’s a rifle, and you 
can shute a squirrel a hundred yards off. Or you 
can shute a deer with it, pervided, agin, ve go 
where there’s deers to shute.” 

Aware of interesting his audience, the man who 


You look as if | 





“And now,” said he, “I want ye to give another 
guess. What ye s’pose I’m goin’ to du with it ?” 


ner. 
Again the younger boy deferred to Worth the 


| to take Worth’s side of the question. 


honor of answering. But Worth, slow and serious, | 


wasn’t ready. Then a flash of fun lighted up 
Chase Atway’s face, as he replied, “Teach the 
young idea how to shoot.” This was followed by 
a burst of genuine 
laughter from the 


“The 
Chase. 


lines quoved are blank verse,” retorted 


“Then I don’t know what rhyie is,” said Worth, 


| Warmly. 
This question also was directed. towards the cor- | 


Mr. Cram wished to stop them, but was inclined 
Mr. Pavode 
stood holding the pocket-ritle, which had started 
the discussion, waiting for it to cease, and wonder- 
ing what it was all about. 

The master repeated the lines, and said to Chase, 
“Do you mean to say that thought and shoot 
don’t rhyme ?” 

“They are not meant to rhyme, that is what I 


school, in which even | say. ‘Thought,—shoot!” He pronounced the first 


Master Cram joined. | word very broad, and the second 


Worth gave Chase a live- 
ly nod of approval, and a 
look in which sparkled ad- 
miration for his wit, to- 
gether with an expression 
which seemed to say, “You 
got ahead of me then; I wish T had said that!” 

Mr. Pavode took the laugh as evidence of the 
popularity of his entertainment, and went on,— 

“That's it, edzac’ly! My object is to larn yer 
idees how to shute,—if you'll ‘low me, Mr. 
Cram.” 

To keep down the titter which was rising again, 
and also, perhaps, to show his own familiarity 
with the quotation of which Chase had given a 
part, Mr. Cram gave the whole, smilingly, beating 
time to the rhythm with his ruler: 


““Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot,’ 


Who can tell me where those lines occur ?” 

Once more Chase waited for Worth; and Worth, 
after a moment’s hesitation, replied,- 

“In Pope’s ‘Essay on Man.’” 

Mr. Cram looked satisfied; but immediately ap- 

saled to the school. 

“Ts he right ?” 

“Yes! yes!” 


hardly one of them knew anything about Pope. 


“Right!” repeated the school-master, glad to | 


show off his first class to the committee-man. 

But he noticed a peculiar smile on Chase At- 
way’s face; and he knew that Chase was the best- 
read boy in school. 

“You don’t think so, Chase ?” he asked. 

Chase smiled, shrugged, and lifted his knowing 
eyebrows. But he did not like to take away from 
his friend the honor of leading off in this little lit- 
erary discussion. So he held his peace. 

“You don’t think it is 
Man’ ?” 

“T don’t think it is,” replied Chase, with a look 
more positive than his words. 2 : 

“Well, where do the lines occur ?” 

“In Thomson’s ‘Seasons.’” 


*Pope’s Essay on 


, a» o©- 





clamored a dozen pupils; though 


short. 
“They don’t rhyme at 
all, or very poorly.” 


very 


“There are worse 


rhymes in the ‘Essay 
on Man,’” said Worth. 
“Besides, the couplet 
sounds like Pope.” 

“Tt isn’t 
said Chase. 


a couplet,” 
“Not a couplet?” 
cried Worth, kindling 
more and more. “Any 
two lines of verse are a 
couplet, if they belong 
together.” 

“If they rhyme; not 
otherwise,” said Chase, 

With a light laugh. 
“That will do, boys !” 
said the master, rapping 
with his ruler the 
desk. “Mr. Pavode is 
waiting to goon. We'll 
finish this discussion 

some other time.” 

“Lad like to have one thing decided 
now,” Worth insisted. 
couplet must have 
rhyme. Is that so?” 

“Really—I—I am not certain of 
that. And if Mr. Pavode will kindly 
excuse me” 

Mr. Cram turned to a dictionary lying on his 
desk. 

“Sartin, sartin 
naturedly. 


on 


“He says a 


its two lines 


” 


!” said the committee-man, good- 
“Settle your p’ints of larnin’. “What 
I’ve got to say'll keep.” 

Mr. Cram read aloud from the book of defini- 
tions. 

““CoupLetT. Two taken together; a pair, or 
couple; especially two lines of verse that rhyme 
with each other.’” 

Chase laughed again; but Worth looked stern. 

“T think we shall have to decide that, strictly 
speaking, a couplet must be 
says,” remarked the master. 

“T don’t admit it,” Worth declared, “any more 


rhymed, as Chase 


| than T admit”—— 


But the master rapped sharply with his ruler, 
cutting off further discussion. 

The two friends often had animated disputes of 
this sort; for Chase, much as he was inclined to 
defer to Worth, had opinions of his own, and was 
not backward in expressing them. Bit they 
never really quarrelled ; and when the heat of ar- 
gument was over, they were as good friends as ever. 

Mr. Pavode was now invited to proceed. 


“Wal, as I was a-sayin’,” he resumed. “But, 


| fust place, I may as well tell ye how I come by 





. ae 
| gnnourncement made ih the sec 01. 
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' 

| 


this ’ere trinket. It’s nothin’ I ever thought of in- 
vestin’ my money in, you better b’lieve. 

“T had a boarder last summer, and he went off 
without settlin’. But he left a few things, and 
this among ’em; and wrote me arterwards ’t if I’d 
take ’em towards payin’ for his board, ’twas ’bout 
the best thing he could du. 

“So I took ’em, cause Thad tu. And when they 
done me the honor to put me on to the school- 
committee, I says to myself, “This pocket-rifle ll 
make things lively if I offer it to the boys asa 
prize!” 

Mr. Pavode paused, with the broadest kind of a 
gmile ohis face, io-erioy the sensetignawhich this 


"Nobody thotizht of laughing at him now. Every 


“No, sir,” said Worth, with a quick gestvre of one, especially every boy, was eager to know on 


his forefinger. ‘I’m sure it’s Pope.” 


‘what vehditions that extiacrdinary prize was to 


. . wT , ~ be ® 
“T'll show it to you in Thomson’s ‘Seasors’ to-) be woa. 


morrow,” Chase replied, with the quict air of one 
who knew. 


“My boy, there,” Mr. Pavode went on, with a 
glance at Lem, who had by this time ceased to 


“Thomson’s ‘Seasons’ is in blank verse,” ur- | blush for his father, “he wanted me to give it to 


gued Worth. 


him. ‘I won’t give it to you, nor nobody,’ says I; 








‘but U'll give ye a chance to win it.’ And now he | 
can go in with the rest on ye, and take the prize if 
he can. I hope. he will,” the father added, with a | 
broad grin at the son. 
“And what's the prize to be for?” he went on. | 
“Pil tell ye what it’s to be for. For spellin’. For 
speLLiN’!” he repeated, emphatically. ‘“Spellin’ 
is the bottom of all book-knowledge, and I’m glad 
to hear this school has got up a fresh interest in’t. 
“T never was much of a speller myself, and that’s 
the reason I never could make a speech. To know 
how to put words together proper, a man must know 
how to put the letters together that makes the 
words. 
“If Pad 
when IT was a boy, 
I might be a member of Congress, jes’ 


had that much larnin’ licked into me | 
I might be a speechifyin’ man; | 
’s like’s not. | 
for me to’ve been a member o’ Congress 
if I'd only 
Cram ?” 


Jes’s casy 
as a member of the school-committee, 
knowed how to spell. Am I right, Mr. 

“Spelling is certainly a very essential part of 
the master observed. 


” 


our education, 
Poor Lem blushed again. 
“So I says to myself, ‘I'll offer this ’ere prize to | 
be computed for by the best spellers.’ And now I | 
put it into Mr. Cram’s hands to be kep’, and tinal- | 
best speller, 


ly gi’n to the whuther it’s my boy 
or another boy, ’cordin’ to Ais best judgment.” 

So saying, the committee-man formally pre- 
sented the pocket-rifle to the teacher, who was a 
little embarrassed at receiving it. He had never | 
handled a firearm in his life, and did not see 
clearly the wisdom of offering such a prize. 

“The girls! nothing for the girls!” said a half- 
audible voice on the girls’ side of the room. 

“Girls can compute jest the 
replied the committee-man. 

It was the second time he had 
blunders no 


same as the boys,” 


used compute tor 
compete, but his longer excited a 
smile. 

“Girls can win the prize, and then swap it for 
suthin’ more to their taste, 
they like,” he explained. 

Then Master Cram felt 
little speech. 

“Since Mr. Pavode has taken the responsibility 
of offering this truly elegant and valuable, though 
might say prize,” he said, “I 
engage to do all in my power to execute the im- 
portant trust with impartiality. 
to offera second prize to be competed 
It being Saturday, there will be | 
and we will now post- | 


or give it away, jes’ ’s 


called upon to make a 


sone dangerous, 
Perhaps we can 
also arrange 
yvirls. 
no school this 
pone the subject until next week.” 

“if vou'll "low me,” Mr. Pavode mane, * ‘| 


for by the 
afternoon; 


“Certainty, Crain. 

Accordingly, after the dismissal, the boys flocked 
handling, or watching 
with the liveliest 


Said Mir. 
around the teacher's desk, 
others handle, the wondertul tov, 
curiosity. 

slip the ca’tridges in,” said 
with an empty shell how the 
“It goes back with a snap, 
For the 


“Tlere’s the way ve 
Mr. Pavode, 
barrel 
this way; 
best speller, remember!” 

And he walked off, highly 
terest he had excited. 

“There'll be spellin’ in the school this winter, if 


showing 
loaded. 


and ve're 


Was 


ready for ver game. 


satistied with the in- 


never before, * were his parting words to 


Muster Cram. 


you bet! 


(Teo be continued.) 
+o 


A NOVEL HOUSE-WARMING. 


The eloquent Dr. Guthrie once gave out as his 
text the words of the Master: “When thou mak- 


est a dinner, or a supper, call not thy friends, nor 


thy brethren, neither thy Kinsmen, nor thy rich 
neighbors; lest they also bid thee again, and a 


recompense be made thee. But when thou mak- 
est a feast call the poor.” 

Looking 
“T have never heard this text preached upon, and 
1 have never seen it acted upon.” 


around upon the congregation, he said, 


had 
he might have 
A church 


It, however, the been in 
New York City, 
seen the precept literally 
had been organized in that city, 
idea was that the rich and the should meet 
together in the house of Him who made them all. 

It was named the “Church of the Holy 


eloque nt divine 
a vear or two later, 
carried out. 

whose 


poor 


Com- 
munion.” 

“Why not call your church ‘St. Sacrament’ at 
once 2” asked a critical friend of the reetor 
founded it. 

**Because that is not at all my idea,” 
“but communion or fellowship in Christ of which 
the sacrament is the divinely appointed bond.” 

The good man had an idea that a sanctuary 
should be consecrated to fellowship and love, and 
that all should therein stand upon the 
level of Christians. He would have the rich and 
the poor, the high and the low, know in that church 
no diffgrences, ¢ ot work dly rank, but, be 
gether Af Bgghyrhoog: $ ee > 2 ° ° 

The idda gMQyt? patie vu, bux it swore : Tip 
poor were there blessed by a ne w intercourse with | 
the rich. v he aig he Cees kept trom pride, 2 and 


who 


he replied ; 


common 


joined to- 





worldliness Pe wivite Fils to thes gnee yy ww mgm- » 


om 
bers with the mselves of a brotlie rlfood, 7 3 % 


One of the wealthiest members had built him- 
self a large house. He gave a “house-warming,” 
as svon as his family had settled in it. 
inviting his rich friends and kinsmen, he called in 


lus poorer tellow-meidiwers of “the church. 


| tle shy, not being used toa party in a mansion; 


dominant | 


iaoy 


Instead of 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Thirty of them came. At first they were a lit- 





but the rich host and his wife, aided by the minis- 
ter, soon made his guests feel at home. 
Amusements, suited to their taste, cheered them, 
and they all sat down to a bountiful supper. After 
a brief service of prayer and praise, the party broke 
up, each guest carrying a package of good things | 
tu his home. 


| 
| 


Their heartiest blessings were show- 
ered upon the while they themselves 
were blessed in becoming more self-respecting, 
through the attention showed them by a man their 
superior in wealth and in social position. 


new home, 


+o, - | 
SO BE IT. 


So be it, then! We may not say 

Whether this thing be worse or best, 

But God knows, Let it rest. 

Yea, let it rest, and in our place 

Let each do well some worthy deed, 

Whercof the sickly world hath need. 

So much, no more, our hands can do, 

So much, then, let us do and wait— 

Though bitter be the heart’s debate. 
Scribner's Magazine. 











+o 
For the Companion, 
REMEMBERED. 

They were at tea, Judge Provost, Mrs. Provost, 
and their son Fenn. ‘The judge was not behaving | 
perfectly well; that is, he was snubbing the 
two persons at the table. This is not to be 
dered at, perhaps. Being a lawyer and a judge of 
the law, it is natural to suppose that he might be 
impatient with the vague arguments in which they 
indulging, and their illogical deductions. 
He was, therefore, not in a favorable mood for an 
interruption to his remarks. The interruption was 
caused by a loud and startling blow against the 
front door, which brought the three Provosts to 
their feet. In the same instant they cried out,— | 

“Whatin heavens!” “What onearth!” “What 
the mischief!” 

The first exclamation was from the judge; the | 
second was an interjection from Madam Provost; | 
the last was from Fenn. 

The judge turned to the front door, jerked it 
open, and went out on the porch. Mrs. Provost | 
and Fenn followed him. Again they all uttered an 
exclamation of surprise at the spectacle which met 
their view. 

Before them was an enormous cabbage, burst into 
four fragments by the momentum with which it | 
had met the door. Each of the three 
said angrily,— 

“Who could have thrown it ?” 

The judge ran out upon the sidewalk; so did 
Fenn. They looked up the street, and down, put- 


other | 
won- 


were 





spectators 


“T believe it’s that Fancher’s young boy,” said 
Fenn. 

“Tl find out who he is, if I have 
to the State’s line!” 

With this, the 
chase, followed by Fenn. 
back, judge, and get hat!” 
cried Mrs. Provost, leaning over the porch-railing, 
with a fragment or two of the rent cabbage in 
hand. 

Fenn, too, screamed to his father to return, de- | 
claring himself fully able to bring the Fancher boy | 
to account. 

But the judge, 
kept on the chase. | 

At the end of a block of houses, the fugitive dis- | 
appeared around the corner ; 


to chase him 


judge started off on a turious | 


“Do come your 


‘ se 
heedless of entreaty or advice, | 


leaving Fenn smartly distanced. 
But the had a good start, and was 
fleet as a deer. He turned a Piast corner, a third | 
and a fourth, and was yet beyond the judge’s 
clutch. 

From doors and windows and sidewalks people 
were watching the race, laughing, and asking what 
was the matter. One or two of them cried “Thief! 
thief!” and joined the chase. 
had no time or breath for explanations. 

Suddenly, the flying boy paused, panting, at a 
gate. The judge saw his hand on the latch, and at 


long and rapid, 
Fancher boy 


fonce leaped the fence at the corner of the yard, 


and went bounding diagonally across the lawn, 
as the fugitive passed through the gate and made 


a bee-line up the walk to the porch of the house. 


The judge reached the bottem step just as the | 


boy's foot was lifted towards the top one. There 
Was one upward bound from the pursuer, the out- 
reaching of a strong arm, and the urchin 
thought he was in the hands of a giant. 

The shoemaker’s family goes barefoot ; the doe- 
, unmedicined, so it is said. It 


long, 


tor’s tamily may 


be that a magistrate’s unofficial punishments may 
his wares of unprejudiced justice lett out. | 
said he | 


have 
In the case of Judge Provost, it must be 
good judge when seated on his trade-bench 
in the public service. Yet in his private life I am 
afraid that calm, unruftled justice was not always 
administered. 
ge koung *¥ancher should have been punished. 
10uld be punished who bursts a cab- 
thetficad? or anything else, against a judge’s 
Ldoos, or anybody’s door, or any part of anybody’s 
ous, scaring people out of their wits and their 
tapyretites. 


Was a 





The judge, still more excited by the laughter | 


| and shouts of the people, and by his heated, pant- 
|ing condition, I am sorry to say, administered a 
| punishment out of proportion to the offence com- 

mitted. Withont asking the boy if he was the 


| expected ; 
| would rouse the people in the house was also to 


| Was thrown open; out came the Fancher mother, 


| the Fancher sister and the Fancher maid, all ask- 
}ing questions and uttering indignant exclama- 


| “He'll have you arrested for assault and battery !” 


| hood, as well as with a few rough girls. 
| known as Capt. 


| It came in the shape of an outrageous burst of 
| was drifting into a delightful half-sleeping state, 
| and was seemingly dropping down a peaceful bay 
| hour. 


* | . . . . . . . 
hut the judge, who | combustibles in the field in tront of the judge’s 
was a famous runner, pressed on with strides both | residence, and there, in the form of three scare- 


Of course, the judge | 





cabbage -thrower, and why he had thrown the 
vegetable ; without asking anything ; without even | 
a word, the judge, resting a foot on the top step, 
turned the trembling, panting boy across his leg, 
and laid on a dozen or more astonishing blows, 
the long arm swinging them with tremendous lev- 


| erage. 


That the boy would utter loud cries was to be 
what boy wouldn’t? That the cries 


be expected. The door of the Fancher residence | 


tions. To their excited inquiries, the judge re- 
turned no reply, but kept industriously adminis- 
tering sharp blows. 

“Ask this little imp what the matter is,” he at 
length said, standing the shrieking boy up with a 
steadying, adjusting shake. 

“Good-evening !” he added, hastening down the 
steps towards the gate. 

“You had better hurry away before Mr. Fan- 
cher comes in!” shrieked the lad’s mother. 

“My father will make you pay for this!” cried 
the Fancher daughter, her black eyes blazing. 


= 


“An’ it would sarve ye right to be tackin’ kauld 
in the naked head of ye!” said the indignant ser- 
vant-girl; ‘‘a-batin’ the darlint like a savage that 
ye are!” 

Then the boy explained, his sobs separating ad- 
jectives from their lawful nouns, and verbs from 
their subjects. 

“What was the cause of the trouble ?” 

“T didn’t go to do it; I went to throw the cab- 
bage at a snow-bird, oh! and it went ker-bang 
against Judge Provost’s door, oh! And, oh me! 
everybody, oh! came running out—oh! like I’d 
murdered Judge Provost—oh! and they took 
after me, like I was a thief—oh dear me!” 

“Served you right for trying to killa little snow- 
bird; a great boy like you!” said his sister, look- 
ing the slender lad over from head to foot. 

But though she administered this reproof, Kate’s 
black eyes continued to flash resentfully at the 
treatment he had received, and her heart kept on 
burning revengefully. 

Miss Kate between fourteen and fifteen | 
years old. She bold, masculine girl, and 
was a favorite with the rough boys of the neighbor- 


Was 


Was a 


She was 

Kate for several blocks beyond 

her neighborhood limits. She led her hosts in 

skating and coasting and snow-balling, planning 

the races and the stakes; led them in Christmas 
; of) esd ; 





Woe to the man, woman or child who meurreu | 
Capt. Kate’s displeasure. ‘There was sure to be a 
Visitation, a trick to bring the object into ridicule 
or to otherwise annoy. ‘Those who knew of Judge 
Provost’s administration on young Fancher, proph- 
esied that Capt. Kate would soon be heard from 
on the subject. 

Sure enough, the retaliation began that night. 


noise in which screeching, banging, tooting, bray- 
ing, were factors; and it assailed the judge as he 


to the murmur of soft music. The din lasted an 


The next night, Kate’s clan built a pyramid of 


crow figures, the Provosts were burnt to ashes 
amid the laughing and jeering of a crowd of boys. 
It may be that the judge felt that his undue se- 
verity to the Fancher boy merited some punish- 
}ment. However this may have been, he allowed 
the insults to pass with the remark that the chil- 
| dren would tire of the vulgar sport if it were not 
noticed. But Fenn was very angry. He felt that 
he must do something to shame Capt. Kate or vex 
her; but what? What could he, one middle-sized 
| boy, do against Capt. Kate's host ? 
“There she comes now,” he said, looking up the 


| 


| street. “She makes her shoe-heels sound like a 
| boy’s. Iam going to do something, if it’s only to 


| make a face at her.” Then he heard his mother 
| calling him in. 

“She’s afraid for her little boy,” was Kate’s 
sneering taunt; “afraid some girl will whip him.” 
| “I’m not afraid, if she is!” exclaimed Fenn, 
| stoutly. 

“Aren't you ?” said Capt. Kate, striking his face 
|} with her fan. “That's your father for 
| whipping my brother !” 


to pay 





| to the memory of the cheering multitude. 
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brother both enlisted, for it was now in the time 
of our civil war; and Kate, a tall, handsome, 
| forceful woman, married a man of large wealth. 
Then, trom the Battle of Five Forks, Fenn Was 
brought home dead ; and his mother stood appalled 
at finding herself in a world where such sutferiny 
as hers could be. 

When her heart emerged from its dismay into 
the next phase of sorrow, it remembered first her 
boy’s friends, and then his ancient enemy and per- 
secutor. And whenever the thought of Kate came, 
it was as of one triumphing in her grand hom 
with her baby-boy, her prosperous husband, :nd 
her brother returned, if not triumphing that he: 
enemy was laid low, at least that her dear ones 
had escaped. 

The bereaved mother and Madam Kate met as 
in the olden times, at church, and in all the quieter 
of life’s walks, the one assertive, haughty, the 
other reticent, sad-faced, and occasionally bitter 
of speech. 

Sometimes, in a tender mood of grief, the mother 
would say of Kate, “I forgive her.” But oftener, 
when she thought of him as “poor Fenn,” under 
the frozen clods, away from light and sky, and 
warm hearth-stones and all sweet life, then the 
soul sitting in darkness would exclaim bitterly, 
“TI can never forgive her cruelty tohim! She has 
never felt an ache for it; she has never given me 
one pitying word, never one glance of compassion.” 

So it was with her on the day of the regimental 
reunion,—the re-union of Fenn’s soldier comrades. 
Her heart was wild in its envy of the living, and 
in its jealousy for his memory ; in its love for those 
who had loved him, and, alas! its hate of his ene- 
mies 





She saw the bedecked city, uttering from arch 
to pyramid its words of hail; speaking its welcome 
by ten hundred banners; by the meuths of a thou- 
sand guns, and by the cannon’s roar. Oh, how 
she wanted her boy there to thrill with the city’s 
welcome to the heroes! Wanted him to feel the 
pride that was swelling the hearts of those re- 
turning soldiers! She wanted him so that she 
would almost have plucked him from the very 
radiance of heaven. She wanted him recalled to 
the thought of this city, bursting with gladness ; 
But no 
one remembered him in the still white city on the 
hill. 

“Only J am thinking of you, 
she said in her heart. “I am 
You shall not be forgotten. 
your graye.” 


my poor dear,” 
coming to you. 
7 will keep watch by 


She put on a bonnet, drew the crape veil over 


| the pine bed 1 ti ace, and dasa dl with swift, trembling 


- a conn coliyen Sure 


MEULES JCUIVUD ACLLUIIL, US aie pete een Cre nee tne 
grave, to make up by her passion for all the world’s 
indifference and forgetfulness. 

The walk was long, but without a sense of fa- 
tigue, she at length reached the little mound. 
There she stopped. What was it that caused her 
grief-stricken eyes to dilate in surprise? What 
did it mean? Was it his grave? Had she missed 
the way? No; there was his name on the head- 
stone. Who had brought them? Where the sod 
would have heaved could his heart have throbbed 
in answer to hers, was a wealth of water-lilies, 
wet, cool, fragrant, pure as the stars ! 

He had not been forgotten! Her boy had not 
been forgotten! He had been remembered. “Even 
betore I could come to him, some one had been 
here before me.” 

She fell on her knees; she carried the flowers to 
her quivering lips; tears like rain wet the white 
petals. ‘Dear pitying friend,” she murmured, “I 
kiss thee with the kiss of eternal gratitude !” 

She replaced the lilies, and with a new, sweet 
sense of the common brotherhood of all men, en- 
treated good upon the soul that had remembered 
her boy,—prayed for pleasant visions to all eyes 
that had ever held his dearimage. Her tenderness 
did not step here. It went on till, like Buddha’s, 
it took in even his enemies; the stranger without 
the gate; all the feeling world; every point of na- 
ture ; even the dumb animal life. 

A little green measuring worm went creeping 
over her cuff. With gentle, reverent touch, she 
moved it to a blade of grass. In her tenderness, 
she could not harm it. She put farther back the 
sable veil, and looking skyward, felt assured that 
the gracious God had remembered her ; and nearer, 
nearer to Him, went the affection of a grateful 
heart. 

Along the cemetery carriage-way came the roll 
of wheels. She looked up the winding road, and 
started to see in the carriage Kate Fancher. 





Swiftly Fenn’s hand went up to strike back. 
As swittly it was dropped, and he stood looking at 
her steadfastly, his eyes wide and burning. 

“If you were a boy,” he said, “I'd knock you 
down !” 


| She looked him over as if he had been a grass- 
hopper, laughed in contempt, and went marching 
away. 

This was the beginning of a feud which ran a 
course of eight years, the persecutions and retalia- 
tions gradually abating somewhat in coarseness as 
the two young people, year by year, put away 
childish things. 

There was the valentine persecution, the anony- 
mous letter persecution, the doggerel-verse perse- 
cution, the insinuating newspaper squib, the social 
cuts, the slights, direct and indirect, ete. 
| Atthe end of the eight ycars, Fenn and Kate’s 





“T will beckon her, and here, beside his grave, 
| I will put away all enmity against her.” 
| She stood up. <A spot of yellow on the grass 
| shone at her feet. She stooped down; it was 
gold, a flower-holder, and on it she read Kate's 
full name. She knew then who had placed there 
the water-lilies. 

As the carriage stopped, she held out the golden 
calyx. The two women looked into each other's 
eyes. The mother knew then that the other in 
penitence had come out from the joyful city to lay 
the lilies on her soldier’s grave. 

Kate came down the carriage steps, and in a mo- 
ment, without the utterance of a word, the women 
were in each other’s arms. 

Down at the cemetery gate sounded the muffled 
drum; up the walk came the measured tread o! 
men in blue. 
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i crossed to his grave. About it in hollow 
.jnare they formed, uncovered as in prayer. 

With the nice intuition of tender-hearted men, 
they asked permission to take from the grave the 
their blue coats they placed them, and dropped 
on the grave other flowers, and tears, it may be. 





Fenn’s regiment made the air ring with an all-hail 
to their old comrade. 
He had been remembered. 


4@r 
For the Companion, 
A FOOLISH BOY. 


When a city lad grows thin and weakly, it is a com- 
mon opinion that he needs to be packed off into the 
country to dig in the dirt, hoe corn and milk the cows. 

Phat will account for my spending the season of 1869 
with *Uncle David” Thurlow, in Oxford County, Me. 
I was then in the Boston Latin School, and was thought 
by my family to have been studying too hard; though 
that is very doubtful. 

\t my uncle’s farm were two boys of about my own 
ave—fourteen and fifteen. Of these, George Thurlow 
was my first cousin; but the other, Addison Berry, wa 
the son of my uncle’s first wife, by her former marriage. 





Never were there two boys more diverse in mind and 
disposition. Cousin George was then—he must forgive 
me for saying so—a _ rattle-headed youngster, much 
more inclined to go wrong than right; while Addison 
was rather grave, a great reader, and withal a boy of 
uncommon good sense. 

| arrived at the farm one evening near the first of 
May. 
frogs were peeping and chirruping in the “runs ;’ 


Thousands of 
* while 
about the long gray old barn, calves and lambs by the 
score were frisking and bleating. 


It was a clear spring evening. 


As it grew dark, I saw the boys cutting slivers from 


an old piteh-pine log at the wood-pile. Then Addison 
went into an out-house chamber, and brought down a 
bushel-basket full of dried rolls of white birch bark. 
George, meanwhile, brought a couple of implements 
which looked a little like pitch-forks, only these had 


tive prongs, or tines, instead of three, and the prongs | 


were barbed. 

Taking the basket between them, the boys each 
shouldered one of the weapons with the barbed prongs, 
and set off down the lawn. I stood looking after them 
from the porch-door. 


stopped and talked earnestly for a few moments. 


Then Addison called to me, and I ran down to them. | 


“Would you like to go suckering?” he said. 
“T guess so,” said 1; ‘what is it?” 


“There! didn’t I tell you,” exclaimed George, “that | 


he wouldn’t know a sucker from a bull-frog?” 
“Neither did you, a year ago,” said Addison. 


“Go- 


ing suckering,” he explained to me, “is gcing to catch | 


fishes called suckers.” 

“Fish that suck,” put in George. 

“Yes,” said Addison, “that suck their living out of 
the mud and dirt on the bottom of the pond. In the 


spring, about this time, they pass out of the pond into | 


the large brooks to spawn.” 

“They only go into the brooks in the night,” said 
George. 

“Sometimes on cloudy days,” corrected Addison; 
“but generally in the night; so we go with torches and 
spear them in the brook.” 

“Then those are spears you have with you?” said I. 

“Yes; sucker-spears,” said George. ‘I mean to spear 
this basket full, to-night.” 

“You may not get any,” said Addison, ‘unless you 
make less noise than you did the last time we went. 


Suckers are shy; they'll not pass out of the pond if they | 


hear any one in the brook.” 


Meantime, we were going along down the road and | 


across the pastures, as fast as we could walk, towards a 
large pond two miles below. 
“Which brook had we better go to?” asked George. 
“The meadow brook,” said Addison. 
“Is there more than one sucker-bro« 
“Yes, there are three,” 
miles of this place. 


<7” T asked. 

said Addison, “within three 
They all run into the head of the 
Great Pond; and the suckers go into all of them. We 
went to the Foye Brook about a week ago, but didn’t 
have good luck. 





There was a gang of fellows there 
who were half-drunk, and were making a great pow- 
wow. They threatened to throw George into the pond, 
hecause he sauced them.” 


“If they had touched me, they’d have been sorry for | 


it!” exclaimed George. 

“You'd have been thrown into the pond, if they had 
caught you,” said Addison. 

“Not until I'd have fixed at least one of ’em!” said 
George. 

“You'd better have been civil, and not have noticed 
their threats and impudence. What good did it do? 
To-night if there are any of them at the brook, you hold 
your tongue. If they assault us, we can defend our- 
selves; but if you ‘sauce back,’ and bring on a fight, 
Vl have nothing to do with it. You may get out of it as 
best you can.” 

“Small help I should ever get from you!” cried 
George. ‘But I don’t want any; I can take care of my- 
self. I've something in my pocket worth a dozen of 
you. 

“The butcher-knife, or something like it, no doubt!” 
exclaimed Addison, contemptuously. “I wouldn’t be 
such a cut-throat! I’m ashamed to be caught out with 
you.” 

“You don’t know what I’ve got,” said George. “And 
I've as good right to go around as older folks. 
heard him say so, when I was at your house, once.” 

“That was when he was in California,” said Addison. 
“There is no need of carrying weapons here, unless you 
mean to get into brawls and fights.” 

For some distance above the pond, the pasture was 
covered with a second growth of low scrubby pines, 
among which, if I had been alone, I should have been 

opelessly lost. 
~oon heard the murmur of the brook, among the loose 
tones, as it entered the pond. 


We climbed down a steep, sandy bank, holding on by | 


the pitchy boughs, and came to a cove that ran hack 
trom the pond for a distance of ten or a dozen rods. It 
a8 n. “row, and great yellow ash trees Icaned over it. 


ies. Into the buttonholes and bullet-holes of 


Half-way down to the road, they 


Your | 
father used to carry a sword-cane and a revolver. I | 


Rut the hoys knew the way, and we | 


a great rush and murmuring. 

“Now, keep quiet,” said Addison. 
and see that the dam is all right.” 

“Ts there a dam here?” I asked. 


they’ve come up into the brook. 


| if any have gone up, they cannot get back.” 

In a few minutes, Addison came groping his way 
back to us. 

“The dam is up,” said he. 
here last night didn’t open a gap. 
gone up.” 

“We shall have to wait, then,” said George. 


The suckers haven't 


“Yes, an hour or two.” 
“Let’s have a fire, then; I don’t like to stand here in 
the dark!” cried George. 
“Well—I don’t care—but we must go back from the 
brook,” replied Addison. 
| ‘The farther bank was not so high and steep. We 
| went across on the stones, and going a few rods among 
| the thick evergreens, kindled a fire around an old pine 
| stump. 
While we were waiting, the boys told stories that 
made me very uncomfortable. But in about an hour we 





; | returned to the dam to stop the gap. As we came near, 


several quick flops in the brook were heard. 
| ‘The suckers are going up,” whispered George. 
| bet there’s a whole brook full!” 
| Addison and he then threw in stones and stopped the 
| gap. They each then fastened a roll of the bark upon 
|a short pole and jighted it. Holding this over their 
heads, they seized their spears and went splashing into 
the brook. 


“Ti 


| 


| 


| The glare lighted up the water so that every stone and 
| stick on the bottom was in plain sight. Black backs 
| darted off, splashing, right and left. 

“T've speared one!” shouted George, holding up his 
| Spear, on which a great fellow was writhing. 
| So have I!” said Addison. ‘“Let’s throw them all 
into that little hollow in the bank. We can find them 
| there.” 


T had no spear; but going back to the stump, I lighted 
one of the pitch-pine splints and came down to the dam. 
The boys were higher up the brook, spearing and throw- 
| ing out suckers as fast as they could. Dozens of the 

frightened fish came plunging down to the dam, trying 
| to get back into the pond. I could hear their heads 
| strike against the stones, thump, thump. 

The boys were now coming back down the brook, 
| driving a whole school before them. The little pool 
Several jumped 
sheer over the stones of the dam and escaped. 

The boys threw down their spe 


| above the dam fairly swarmed with fish. 


rs, and we all three 
| sprang into the water and commenced throwing the fish 
out with our hands, when we heard voices shouting, 
and looking up, saw a dozen or fifteen fellows with 
torches, standing on the high bank looking down at us. 
“Here, you” —— it wouldn’t be quite proper to re- 
peat what he called us—shouted one of them. “What 
} are you doing in that brook?” 
| “Catching codfish, you greenhorn!” yelled George at 
| the very top of his voice. 





A great outcry of laughter and jeers followed this 
| sally. Then another voice, which seemed to be that of 
| the leader of the gang, shouted, “‘Look here, you ——! 
| we'll give you just ten minutes to pick up your suckers 
| and get out of that brook. Your betters want the place!” 


| Let’s go,” said Addison, throwing a handful of water 
| in George’s face in time to stop another retort from him. 
| * What’s the good of having a quarrel with them? We 
have all the suckers we want.” 

“Is that your fire?” hailed one of the gang. 

“Yes,” replied Addison. 

“We'll take possession of that!” shouted the fellow; 
and coming down the bank, they all crossed the brook 
a few rods above us, and went along to the burning 
stump. 

“Tl get our basket,” said Addison. 

He went boldly over and took it. They swore at him, 
and bade him hurry himself, but did not molest him. 

“It’s those ‘Shadagee Corner’ fellows,” said Addi- 
son, coming back with the basket. “Eph Metzeard, 
Nervin Goss, ‘Great Jerry’ and ‘Little Jerry’ Follett; 
{ and they've got a lot of roughs from the village down at 
| the foot of the pond.” 

Three or four of the party came back to the brook, 
shouting, “‘Time’s up! Get out of this! And see that 
you leave us some of those suckers!” 

“Don’t say anything,” whispered Addison to me. 
“Take hold of the basket. Go ahead, George, with the 
torch. We'll leave them.” 

‘Leave us some of them suckers!” roared another 
tipsy voice. 

“We'll leave you some!” screamed George, boiling 
over at last. 


“T'l) go down 


“Only a boys’ dam, of flat stones,” said George, “to 
keep the suckers from getting back into the pond after 
We make a gap in it, 
rhen skyward started a wilderness of muskets. | to allow them a passage. Then we wait awhile for 
The word to “salute” was given, and the boys of | them to pass the dam, and then close the gap, 80 that 


“The fellows who were 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Into the upper end of this cove, the stream flowed with 


Dropping his spear and torch, he caught a couple off 
the top of the basket and ran back to the brook. 

“We'll leave you two, any way!” And he threw 
them with all his might among the crowd on the other 
side. One fellow was hit in the face, and uttered a 
drunken squall. A great shout arose. 

‘He's done it now!” muttered Addison. ‘‘He’s brought 
the whole pack on our backs! We mustrun! Take 
George's spear!” 








I caught it up, and we ran through the thick pines as 
fast as we could with the basket. Several stones and 
clubs smashed through the branches, and we heard the 
fellows coming on behind, shouting, **Catch’em! Duck 
‘em! Souse ’em in the pond!” 

But it was so dark they could not see us, and turning 
sharply to the right, we ran off aside, some ten or twelve 
rods, and hid under the low boughs of a pine. 

The gang passed us at some distance, shouting and 
cursing. We could see the glare of their torches among 
the trees. 

“They’re after George,” whispered Addison. 
ran straight on, I guess.” 

“There he goes! Catch him! 
was suddenly shouted. 


“He 
3chind that pine!” 


Just then a sharp report rang out, and somebody 
cried, ‘Oh, my shoulder! my shoulder!” 

“They've shot him! Oh! They've shot him!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“That wasn’t George,” said Addison, gravely. 
I'm afraid he’s shot one of them.” 

It flashed into my mind what George had said he had 
in his pocket. 


“But 


The chase had stopped; but we could see the torches, 
and hear voices talking excitedly. 

**Now’s our time to get off,” said Addison. 

We took up the basket again, and hurried away ; and 
making a wide circuit through the pasture, came out 


given him. 








at length into the road. 


George was standing on the 
wall, waiting. 

“Tt was you that fired, then?” said Addison. 

“Yes, it was!” “TL stopped their 
fun in a hurry !—chasing and stoning me!” 

“Yes, and shot one of them in the shoulder—killed 
him, perhaps.” 


exclaimed George. 


“T hope so!’ cried George, as we went on up the road. 
“T don’t doubt it. And now we shall probably all be | 

arrested and tried for—murder,” said Addison. 

I'd a right to defend myself!” 

“There would have been no need of your defending 


“Let them arrest. 


yourself if you had held your tongue and left your pis- 
tol at home. 1 didn’t know you had it.” } 

George took the spears, and we went up the road, | 
fecling very uneasy. 

“Are you going to tell the old gentleman [meaning 
his father] of all this?” George asked, as we were going 
in at the gate. 

Addison made no reply. 

The house was dark. The family had gone to bed. 
We went to our rooms, feeling anything but easy, and | 
with tormenting forebodings. 

The next forenoon, Uncle David set us to cutting 
up potatoes for seed to plant. We watched as we worked 
every wagon that passed, with uneasy glances, and 
our uneasiness grew to positive terror when, a little 


before noon, the sheriff, with another man, drove inte | 
the yard, and after a searching look at us boys, called | 
out Uncle Thurlow and told him that he had a warrant 
for George’s arrest. 

It appeared that Goss’ wound, which had not seemed 
very serious the night before, had produced fever, and 
that the physician who had been called, had declared 
his life was in danger. Because of this, the warrant had 
been issued. 

Uncle Thurlow was greatly surprised and alarmed. 
George at first denied that he had a pistol, or that he 
had fired at Goss. Addison, when questioned, gave a 
straightforward account of the encounter. 

The sheriff went to George’s room, and there found 
an old horse-pistol hidden between the feather-bed and 
the straw-tick. He took George into custody, and a 
preliminary trial was held at the village that night. 

That was the first time I was ever sworn as a witness 
in court. Addison and I were both obliged to testify. 
We told just what had transpired. 

The lawyer whom Uncle Thurlow employed for 
George urged that he had acted in self-defence. But 
the fact that George had taken a loaded pistol with him 
when merely going to a brook to fish for, suckers was a 
terrible fact against him. ye 











The justice who acted as judge—a vec? cz rh prews- 
ant old gentleman—said he could not believe'irhis ei- | 
tire innocence of any murderous intent; and George 
was held under two-thousand-dollar bonds to await 11, 
result of Goss’ wound. If Uncle Thurlow had aot ben | 
able to procure bail for him, he would have been sent 
to jail. 

Fertunately for George, Goss got better in the eourse 
of a week, and the case did not go to the superior court. 

The affair made a deep impression on my mind, and | 


the counter, made to pull out and push in. 


| clothes, take down the shutters of the store, 
} were so heavy he could hardly carry them, 


| When he had done this, he was allowed to go up s 


| would have required rest on Sunday. 


0 


taught me this lesson ;—that a pistol is a mischievous 
weapon for a boy to carry; and furthermore, that it is 
wiser and safer and more manly to keep out of brawls 
than to provoke them by an unnecessary insistance upon 
one’s rights. 

-_——_— ——-—+@> —— ---- 


For the Companion, 


AN OLD MERCHANT’S RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. 
By James Parton. 
Our great cities have a new wonder of late years. 1 
mean those immense dry-goods stores which we see in 
‘aris, London, New York, Vienna, Boston, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, in which are displayed under one roof almost 





all the things worn, or used for domestic purposes, by 
man, woman or child. 

What a splendid and cheering spectacle the interior 
presents on a fine, bright day! The counters a tossing 
sea of brilliant fabrics; crowds of ladies moving in all 
directions; the clerks, well-dressed and polite, exhibit 
ing their goods; the cash-boys flying about with money 
in one hand and a bundle in the other; customers 
streaming in at every door; and customers passing out, 
with the satisfied air of people who have got what they 
want. 

It gives the visitor a cheerful idea of abundance to see 
such a provision of comfortable and pleasant things, 
brought from every quarter of the globe. 

An old dry-goods merchant of London, now nearly 
ninety, and long ago retired from business with a large 
fortune, has given his recollections of business in the 
good old times. There is a periodical called the 
Draper's Magazine, devoted to the dry-goods business, 
and it is in this that some months ago he told his story. 

When he thirteen, being 
stout and large for his age, he was placed in a London 


was a few months past 


dry-goods store, as boy of all work. No wages were 
At that time, the clerks in stores usually 
hoarded with their employer. 

On the first night of his service, when it was time to 
go to bed, he was shown a low, truckle bedstead, under 
But he did 
not have even this bed to himself, but shared it with 


| another boy from the store. 


On getting up in the morning, instead of washing and 
dressing for the day, he was obliged to put on some old 
which 
then clean 
the brass signs, and the outside of the shop windows, 
leaving the inside to be washed by the older clerks. 





wash himself, dress for the day, and to eat his br 
fast. Then he took his place behind the counter. 

We think it wrong for boys under fourteen to work 
ten hours a day. But in the stores of the olden time, 
both boys and men worked from fourteen to sixteen 
hours a day, and nothing was thought of it. This store, 
for example, was opened soon after eight in the morn 


jing, and the shutters were not put up till ten in the 


evening. 
There was much work to do after the store was 
closed; and the young men, in fi 





‘t, were usually re 


leased from labor about a quarter past eleren. 


On Saturday nights the store closed at twelve o'clock, 
and it was not uncommon for the young men to be em 
ployed in putting away the goods until between two 
and three on Sunday morning. 

“There used to be,” the old gentleman records, ‘a 
supper of hot beefsteaks and onions, and porter, which 
we boys used to relish immensely, and eat and drink a 
good deal more of both than was good for us.” 

After such a week’s work, one would think the clerks 
But they did not 
The store was open from eight until church 
time, which was then eleven o'clock; and this was one 
of the most profitable mornings of the week. 

The old gentleman explains why it was so. 


get much. 


Almost 
all factories, shops and stores were then kept open very 
late, and the last thing done in them was to pay wages, 
which was seldom accomplished until after midnight. 
Hence, the apparent necessity for the Sunday morning's 
business. 

Another great evil mentioned by our chronicler grew 
out of this bad system of all work and no play. The 
clerks, released from business towards midnight, were 
accustomed to go to a tavern and spend part of the 
night in drinking and carousing; recling home ata late 
hour, much the worse for drink, and untit for business 
in the morning until they had taken another glass. 

All day the clerks were in the habit of slipping out 


| without their hats to the nearest tap-room for beer. 


Nor was the system very different in New York. An 
aged clerk to whom I gave an outline of the old gentle 





man’s narrative, informs me that forty years ago the 
clerks, as a rule, were detained till very late in the even 
ing, and often went from the store straight toa drinking 


house. 





Now, let us see how it fared with the public who de 
pended upon these stores for their dry-goods. From 
our old gentleman’s account, it would seem that every 


transaction w 





asort of battle between the buyer and 
seller to see which should cheat the other. On the first 
day of his attendance he witnessed a specimen of the 
mode in which a dexterous clerk could sell an article to 
An unskilful clerk had 
displayed too suddenly the entire stock of the goods of 


a lady which she did not want. 
which she was in search; upon which she rose to 
leave, saying that there was nothing she liked. A more 
experienced salesman then stepped up. 

“Walk this way, madam, if you please, and I will 
show you something entirely different, with which I am 
sure you will be quite delighted.” 

He took her to the other end of the store, and then 
going back to the pile which she had just rejected, 
snatched up several pieces, and sold her one of them al- 
most immediately. Customers, the old merchant says, 
were often bullied into buying things they did not 
want. 

“Many a half-frightened girl,” he remarks, “have | 
seeu go out or the slop, he, tes 


2 


8 weiljng up into her 
: , 
eyes, and say-ng, ‘I 


! al never Ike it’: some 
cha wl ‘cr dresa Laving wera forced Lpon her contrary to 
her taste or judgment.” 

The new clerk; althdvgh by, nature a very honest 
young fellow, coor became expert in all the tricks of 
the trade. Tt was the custom then for employers to al 
low clerks a reward for sclling things that were particu- 
larly unsalable, or which required some special skill or 
impudence in the seller. 

For example, they kept on hand a great supply of 






asurels 
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what they were pleased to call “remnants,” which 
were supposed to be sold very cheap; and as the 
public of that day had a passion for remnants, the 
master of the shop took care to have them made 
in sufficient numbers. 


There were heaps of remnants of linen, and it so 








Oo, 
, ert 


KS 


happened that the remnants were exactly long 


enough for a shirt, or some other garment. 
Any clerk who could) push off one of these 
remnants upon a customer was allowed a 
penny or two-pence 
and there 
shawls and 
which there was a 


for selling. 


as a reward for his talent; 
certain costly 

tunsalable 
premium of 


were articles, such as 


silks of patterns, 


There was one 
hung tire so 


frighttully ugly 
that the 
reward of 


shawl which had 
master of the shop 
offered a eight shillings (two dollars) 
to any one who should sell it at the 
which was twenty dollars. 


full price, 
Our lad covered him- 
by selling this horrid 
to buy a 


self with glory one 
old thing. A 
for a present. 


TOs, 


sailor came in satin scart 


The boy saw his chance. 
“As you want something for a present,” 


to the like 


said he 


sailor, “would you not 


to give some- 

thing really useful and valuable that would last 
for years ?” 

In three minutes the sailor was walking out of 


the store, happy enough, with the shawl under his 
arm, and the sharp youth was depositing the price 
thereof in the money-drawer. 

Very soon he had an opportunity of assisting to 
gull the public on a great His employer 
bought out the stock of an old-fashioned dry- 
goods store in another part of the town for a small 
sun; upon which he determined to have a grand 
“selling otf.” 

To this end he filled the old shop with all his old, 
faded, unsalable looking around 
among the wholesale houses and picking up sev- 


scale. 


xe wuls, besides 


eral cart-loads of cheap lots, more or less damaged. 

The whole town was tlooded with bills announe- 
ing this selling off of the old established store, at 
which many goods could be obtained at less than 
half the original cost. As this was then a com- 
paratively new trick, the public were deceived by 
it, and it had the most astonishing success. The 
selling off lasted several weeks, the supply of 
goods being kept up by daily purchases. 

Our junior clerk was an apt learner in deception 
and trickery. 
the public 


Shortly after this experiment upon 
credulity, lighting the 
lamps in the window (for this was before the in- 


a careless boy 


troduction of gas) set some netting on fire, causing 
a damage of a few shillings, the fire being almost 
instantly extinguished. 
little dull, the 
turning the 


As business had 
clerk conceived the 
vration to 
and pointing 


been a 
junior idea of 
conthas account. 


to the 


Going up 
to his employer, singed arti- 
cles, he said to him, 

“Why 1 here, 
all the stock damaged by tire 

The master laug t the joke, 


but instantly adopted the suggestion, and in the 


not have a selling and clear out 


hed at the enormity ot 


course of a day or two, tlaming posters announced 
the awful disaster and the 

In preparing tor 
lighted 


goods, 


sale. 
this event, the clerks applied 


paper to the edges of whole 
slightly discolored the 


and in fact, 


tops of 
ral to such an 
ration. 

wicked night 


they sing extent as al- 








most fo cattsc 


areal contla 

During these 
deal of beer 
of the manceuvre 


operations a great 
was consumed, and the whole effect 
was injurious and demoralizing 
to every clerk in the store. 

This 
mob 


sale successtul. \ 
before they 
opened, and to keep up the excitement some low- 
priced goods werg osfqnts atlousls sold touch’ kelow 

Such wis the ‘vustl oF! “éudtonters that": 
noon the young mén were exhausted by thé labor | 


also was ridiculously 


surrounded the doors were 


cost. 


of selling; the counters we Fe MyCTE littey of Jym-=) 
bled dry-goods; sand bhe hiayt hs ulf tozbe chose? fof | 


a while for rest and puttifg thing? in ‘order. 

To keep up the excitement, the master and his 
favorite junior elerk rode about London hack- 
nev cowhes, in search of any cheap lots that 


would answer their purpose, 


upon | 
several shillings 


stacks of 
stockings, 


t ites: 


THE YOUTH’S 


In the course of time this clerk, who was at | 
heart an honest, well-principled fellow, grew 
ashamed of all this trickery and fraud, and when 
at length he set up in 


business for himself, he 
adopted the principle of “one price and no abate- 
ment.” He dealt honorably with all his customers, 
and thus founded one of 
houses of London. 

Two things saved him: first, 
ing and debauchery ; secondly 
of reading. 

The building up of the huge establishments to 
which some persons object, has nearly put an end 
to the old system of guzzling, cheating and lying. 


the great dry-goods 


he loathed drink- 
, he was in the habit 


|. 





Phe clerks in these 
eight o'clock in the morning, and leave at six in 
the evening, with an interval for dinner. They 
work all day in a clean and pleasant place, and | 
they are neither required nor allowed to lie or 
cheat. A very large establishment must be 
| ducted honestly, or it cannot long go on. Its very 
larfeness compeds a strict adherence to truth and 
fact. 


great stores go to business at 
| 
| 


con- 


+e 
For the Companion. 


SONNET. 


The day of weary cares at length is past, 
And relaxation brings a placid night. 
So, seated here, L watch the dreamy light 

Which from the fire within yon grate is cast; 

U nei. amid the burning coal, T view 

$y aid of Faney’s mighty telescope, 

A finely finished scene, that faithful Hope 
fias fashioned from the fame sot gold and blue. 
Thus, winle another day must surely bring 

Its sp al list of struggles hard to bear, 

The peaceful present, through emotions fair, 
Gives seeming body to each precious thing 
isting only ina sphere ideal, 

But yet, as blessed as the sw est rr 
ADDISON S 























"inewwn. 
+> 
TWO UNSELFISH MEN. 

Students of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
forty years ago, were fortunate in being under the 
influence of two remarkable men, Drs. Archibald 
Alexander and Samuel Miller. 

Dr. Miller was the model Christian gentleman. 
Gitted with a generous and genial nature, he had 
so trained his outward manner that it justified 
those who called him “the Chesterfield of the Pres- 
byterian Church.” 

Though naturally 


dignified, yet such was his 
affability that no one ever found him difficult of 
His courtesy was more than the manner 
of the court, and more even than the grace 


access. 





and re- 
spectfulness which spring from self-training and | 
good breeding. 


It was the expression of an ethical 
principle that swayed him, the purpose to “honor 
all men.” 


In looks, voice, conversation and demeanor, he 
was to the students the affable professor, while to | 
all other persons, even to the children, he was the 


courteous gentleman. 





The writer of these lines has seen him stop in 
the street to address a young miss, uncover his 
k head, and then as respectfully as though address- 
} 


ng a duchess, ask her permission to resume his 


i 
hat, because he was bald and feared lest he might 
take cold. 

Dr. Archibald Alexander was the intellectual 
superior of his colleague, but in manner and ad- 
| dress his inferior. 





He was also tar more original. 
In fact, he was so unique that it never entered into 
the minds of his pupils to compare him with any | 
one. 

In simplicity of thought and expression, in the 
art of going directly to the point, in gesture and in 
| speaking, in manner of great 
the union of with 
intellect and an self-conscious- 
he was the most original of men. 

Dr. Woolsey, ex-president of Yale, felicitously 
stvled him “the Shakespeare of the Christian | 
heart,” because of his wondertul knowledge of its } 
secrets and experiences. 


communicating 
childlike 
absence of 


his 
| learning, in docility 
high 


ness, 


¥etthese colleagues, so strong in their personal- 
upd so utrtlike, never knew an estrangement in 
‘hatight; word, or feeling, during the many years 
of their association. 


| inaty,‘wnd in loyalty and sweetness to each other. 
“T never knew,” 


| ler, “a man more entirely free from vain-glory, 
envy and jealousy.” What Dr. Miller thought of 


Dr. Alexander is exhibited by an incident. 


Each in honor preferred the | 
othe ‘r, each strove to excel in devotion to the Sem- } 


said Dr. Alexander of Dr. Mil- | 
jisag 


COMPANTON. 


Dr. Alexander once delivered a lecture to the | all kept. 


then Senior class, which so impressed the students 
that one of them remarked that it was a shame 
they should enjoy such instruction and do nothing 
to secure the same advantage for others. He pro- 
posed that a scholarship should be founded, to be 
called “The Scholarship of the Class of 1819.” 

The class assented, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to inform the professors of the students’ 
purpose. The committee waited on Dr. Miller, 
told him their plan, and with students’ frankness, 
dwelt upon their enthusiasm for Dr. Alexander. 
Dr. Miller having heard them through, and ex- 
pressing his pleasure at their proposition, lifted his 
hand and said,— 

“My young friends, I solemnly believe that Dr. 
Alexander is the greatest man who walks the 
earth !” 

After the committee had left the doctor’s study, 
the spokesman said to his associates,— 

“Well, if Dr. Alexander be the greatest, Dr. 
Miller is surely the holiest, that walks the earth!” 

Such intercourse—and we would impress the fact 
upon our young readers who are forming friend- 
ships—could only exist between men who were 
thoroughly good, that is, good in principle as well 
as good in action. Their goodness—the word is 
the general expression for their unselfishness, de- 
votion to a common cause, loyalty to each other, 
singleness of mind—habitually controlled them. 
It is an honor to be great in intellect and wisdom, 
but it is a higher honor to be good. 

+e 
For the Companion, 


We've had our Christmas cheer, 
We've met the old-time frit 
And now the peac 
His rapid cir 
lis faithful we 
He lays the sceptre down 
Hail, eighteen eighty-one, 
That comes with glittring crown! 








ful year 





lim welcome, all ye bells, 
For, see, his kindly face 

\ prosperous year forete lis 
For all the human race! 

And though the — winds blow, 
Again a Sa ne 8 bi 

Sets all the state 
Makes g Tad the whole w ib earth! 






Though Winter reigns supreme, 
The new year soon will bring 

To hill, and vale, and stream, 
The glories of the Spr ing! 

So round the hearthstone’s 
Vell read, and sing, and play, 

Let Thought, with foot-fall son as show, 
Improve our minds each da 

GEORGE BANC ROF T GRIFFITH, 


+o - 
THE NEW YEAR. 

All Christendom — Russia alone excepted 
starts out upon a New Year on the first day of 
January. In Russia, New Year’s Day is the 25th } 
of March. This date was also the beginning of 
the year in England, up to about one hundred and 
thirty years ago. In 1751, the tamous Lord Ches- 
terfield secured the passage of a measure in the 
English Parliament which set the New Year on 
the first of January. Thus the legal 
made to correspond with the solar year. 

The first of January first became New Year’s 
Day in Europe three centuries ago. In 1582, it 
was so ordained by Pope Gregory XIIL., and was 
adopted by all Europe except England, 
and Sweden. 

Another change, besides altering the date of the 
New Year, was made by Lord Chesterfield’s re- 
form of 1751. Up to that time, in England, the 
calendar was eleven days behind that of the rest 
of Europe. That is, when it was the first of March, 
or April, or July, in England, it was the twelfth 
of the month in continental Europe. By Lord 
Chesterfield’s act the English calendar was ad- 
vanced eleven days. 

Thus was brought 






= 











year was 


Russia, 


about in our mother country 


| the change from what was called the “Old Style” 


to the “New Style.” Russia still adheres, alone 


| among European nations, to the Old Style; and 


when it is the twelfth of the month with us, it is 
only the first of the month in Russia. 

As America was, in 1751, subject to the mother 
country, our calendar, as well as that of England, 
was altered in that year in the manner described. 

We have become so accustomed to the first of 
January as the date of the New Year, that it seems 
very strange to think of its ever having been at so 
awkward a date as the 25th of March. But this 
only serves to emphasize the fact, that these divis- 
ions of time are artificial, and in a sense, merely 
the creation of man’s ingenuity. Still, we are now 
guided by the movements of the sun and moon in 
our calculation of time ; so that it has been brought 
into harmony and fitness with the physical scheme 
of the universe. 

There are, happily, few human beings to whom 
the coming of the New Year does not bring, to a 
greater or less degree, the “pleasures of hope.” 
On setting out upon another year, just as on set- 
ting out on a long journey or voyage, or beginning 
a new enterprise in business, or building a new 
house, the faces of men and women are turned 
towards the future. 

Memory of what has been seems most natural 
and most fitting for reflection in the latter days of 
the dying year. The threshold passed into an- 
other, every one is impelled to cast his glances for- 
ward, to wonder what is coming, to enter with 
fresh zeal and fresh plans into the schemes of life. 

And corresponding with this feeling is the kin- 
dred moral impulse to build anew, on the fonnda- 
tions of the new vear, a better and higher life. It 
cool thing to make a large number of good 


resolutions, even if it turns out that they are not 





|} which she can 
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There is something highly beneticia! j), 
the economy of time and men’s affairs, in the pow. 
ular recurrence, once in every twelvemonth, « 
date when mankind, instinctively, as well hy 
custom, takes a long glance over an extended pe- 
riod, and turns its thoughts seriously to mora| 
self-improvement as well as material advancv- 
ment. 


FLIRTATIONS AND MARRIAGE. 

The daughter of an influential gentleman in Western 
Pennsylvania, herself a beautiful, educated girl, lately 
eloped with a negro laborer, a jet black, coarse and bri: 
tal fellow, unable to write his own name. Whatever 
may be our individual opinion as to the propriety of 
marriages between the white and black races, there ea), 
be but one verdict as to the result of this union; it could 
be nothing but misery. The girl’s extreme youth only 
could explain her mad infatuation. 

At fifteen, a girl’s mind, if not filled with more 
reasonable thoughts, is apt to dwell on beaux, flirt: 
tions, and love. She thinks it high time that she should 
be mated with a congenial soul. 

She does not ordinarily make an idol out of a negro 
laborer, but she takes the first decent material that 
comes to hand and turns it into a hero. It may be her 
music-master, the conductor on the train which tak es 
her to school, or any young man with a moustache or 
melancholy countenance. 

She is addicted to sentimental poetry. She thinks of 
her idol in secret, or, if she be of a more pronounced 
and courageous character, and he is willing, they ex 
change letters, caresses, and form an engagement, which 
if she is fortunate, is broken, either through the influ 
ence of friends, or when a year or two have given her 
cominon-scnse. 

But the stain of such an affair remains on her. Like 
the blood on Lady Macbeth’s hand, it will not out. 
Many a married woman would give years of life if she 
could come to her husband free from the remembrance: 
of any such unworthy entanglement. 

Mothers are greatly to blame 
drift into these mad follies. 
is sickly 


when their daughters 
A boy of fifteen (unless he 
and morbid), though he 
sciousness of “the girls,” 


has a blushing con 
gives very little of his thoughts 
He has other matters to attend 
to; his hooks, base ball, boating. 


to love and matrimony. 

If girls had similar wholesome matters to fill their 
brains, they would be less sentimental, and would wait 
tranquilly until a pure, honest love came to seek them. 

Giive a girl, besides her books, 
make «a hobby,—music, art, out-door 
sports, the care of animals or plants. Such pursuits, 
like healthy breezes blowing through her life, will drive 
away brooding poisonous fancies and passions. 

4«@> - 
BEGGARS. 


In Philadelphia, last November, a policeman 
one evening 


some 


found 
a young man sitting on the steps of a stately 
dwelling-house in one of the wealthiest quarters of the 
city. Bidding him move on, and receiving no answer, 
the officer supposed him to be drunk, and dragged him 
to the nearest station-house. 

It was discovered there that the man had reached the 
limit.of exhaustion from want of food. He was insensi- 
ble and would have died of starvation before morning 
if he had not been relieved. 

He was, it appeared, a baker; had fallen sick; lost 
his place, and been sent to the hospital of the almshouse. 
After three months’ illness, he was discharged cured, 


-but penniless and friendless. 


For three days he had looked for work in vain. On 
this night he had been driven by his agony of hunger to 
beg, but had been turned from one door after another 
with the reply that no alms were given to street-beg 
gars. 

He then applied to an organized society, and received 
a promise that a lady visitor would call upon him the 
next day. Meanwhile, he was starving and would have 
died if the policeman had not found him. 

In New York City in the fall, a similar case was re 
ported; only in this instance the victim was a woman 
who was sent from one society to another, until she 
sank down to die by the w 





The question of organized charity and indiscriminate 
almsgiving is perhaps too broad and deep for the young 
readers of the Companion to discuss or settle, but of 
one or two leading truths they may be sure. 

There is much fraud and imposition practised by 
beggars, and therefore it is expedient that there should 
be organized societies, for examining into the claims of 
applicants, and for relieving their wants. 

The existence of such a society does not in any 
sense release individuals (even boys and girls) from the 
duty of personally examining into the 
of need brought before them. 


reality of cases 
While there is undoubt 
edly much deception, there is also much real suffering. 
Christ laid upon each of us the responsibility of clothing 
the naked and feeding the hungry. We cannot shift it to 
a society. The Good Samaritan did not give the poor 
victim by the wayside a ticket to a Board, or send a 
lady-visitor next day to know if he were an impostor or 
not. 

This account of charity stands between our God and 
our own souls. No middle-man or Board can come be 
tween them. 

+e - 
SMALL ECONOMIES. 


Mr. Fawcett has just introduced into the British Par 


| liament a bill authorizing postmasters to issue blank 


forms, containing twelve spaces, each the size of a penn) 
stamp. Any person or child returning these forms fillc 
with stamps shall be credited in the postal savings bank 
to the amount of a sixpence. Mr. Fawcett’s object is t 
encourage the very poorest and youngest of the Queen’~ 
subjects to save. 

A penny anybody can save; and once invested in # 
stamp, it cannot be laid out; the owner becomes a bank 
depositor. Mr. Fawcett, as our readers will recollect, i= 
theblind member of Par! 





ament, whose great personal 
misfortunes in life, and triumph over them by dint of 
sound common-sense, have made him quick to apply 
practical common-sense to the misfortunes of others. 
Postal and children’s savings banks are in use in most 
of the enlightened countries of Europe. In one of th 
irrondissements of France alone, the number of chil 
dren depositors reached last four 
thousand. These 


year over twenty 


belonged, as a rule, to the puorer 


classes. 


occupation of 
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It is the habit of economy thus inculeated in children 
not the It be 
comes an ineradicable part of the character of the future 


which is of value, actual amount saved. 


man. The same economical training is given the German, 
seotch and Scandinavian children. 

Hence the 
this country, where all races join in the struggle for 
almost invariably win; while the American, 
with probably twice their mother-wit, and with the ad- 
vantage of being on his own ground, is too often shoved 
to the wall. This country is enormously rich. It is, 
perhaps, natural that its sons should become sp¢ nd- 
thrifts. There is no need that they should become 
misers, and hoard their pennies. 

But a boy should be taught from the first day he 
handles money, at once its vast powers, and its weak- 
He should be to realize that it is given to 
him for better uses than to fling away in the 


men of these nations, when they come t 


» 


success, 


made 


ess. 


vain 


attempt to gain distinction by the vulgar display of 


wealth. The boy who has been taught the real place of 
money in the enginery of life will as a man neither 
hoard nor squander it. 

-- +e 


COMPANION PRIZE-LIST, NO. 9. 


The second prizes in this list will be awarded to com- 
petitors under fifteen; but, should their work be of suffi- 
cient merit, they will be equally entitled to the first 
prize. 

All competitors must be subscribers to the Compan- 
ion, and under twenty years of age. 

We will give the 
specified : 


following prizes for the articles 


Fwenty Dollars for the best winter scene from na- 
ture, in oil colors. 

Ten Dollars for the best design for annual announce- 
ment of YouTH’s COMPANION. 

Ten Dollars oo the 
Achievements.” 


best essay on Steam and its 
Not less than six pages note-paper. 
Five leet for the second best essay. 
Five Dollars for the 
work, 


best specimen of scroll-saw 


Five Dollars for the best map of Great Britain. 
Three Dollars for the second best map. 

Five Dollars for the best wool-work tidy. 

Five Dollars for the best design for Easter Card. 
All articles must be strictly original, and submitted 
on or before the tenth day of February next, with name, 
address and age 
* Assistant 
Mass.” 


of competiior attached, and addressed 
Editor, Youru’s Companion, Boston, 

All who intend to compete will receive a copy of the 
rules by sending a three-cent stamp to the 
Edito. of the COMPANION. 


Assistant 


+e 
ABSENT-MINDED. 
Boys will be boys. re quick to detect any pe- 
euliarity in their elders which they may use 
own amusement. 


They a 
for 
An incident illustrates this propen- 
sity, Which may be harmless if it is not over-indulged. 

One of the teachers of a boys’ school was the late Dr. 
He a learned linguist, and to his studies 
Was so devoted as to heed little of what 
around him. 


Cruse. was 


Was going on 
One of his duties was “keeping the study,” which 
consisted in sitting in a large room and maintaining or- 
der while the pupils prepared their lessons. On a cer- 
tain occasion, the boys saw that their learned “Keeper” 
was, as usual, far away in thought. 
in a huge 
ploration. 


Some 


His head was buried 
tome, and he was off on some linguistic ex- 


mischievous boy proposed that their absent- 
minded guardian should be asked the most absurd ques- 
tion they could think of, that they might note his ab- 
sent-minded answer. Several unimportant preliminary 
requests were made, and all received from him the inva- 
riable 

“Yes, sir,” in reply. 

“Dr. Crusé?” 

“Sir.” 


Then came the test question. 


“If you please, 
“Yes, sir,” 


may I cut your head off?” 
with the most innocent of bows. 

The uproarious laughter of the boys recalled the far- 
off student to the consciousness of the fact that he had 
boys to look after and to deal with. 


a ad 


HE WOULD QUOTE LATIN. 

The Duke of Wellington once said to a young Mem- 
ber of Parliament, who had asked advice as to getting 
the car of the House, “Sit down when you are through 
and don’t quote Latin.” 

Lawyer Benham, of the old Cincinnati Bar, did not 
sympathize with the duke’s advice. He was an orator 
and very fond of showing off his classical learning be- 
fore a jury. Ina murder trial, in defending the pris- 
oner, he warned the jury not to allow public opinion, 
which was against his client, 

“Gentlemen of the 
appeal, ** 


to influence their verdict 

jury,” he said, in concluding his 
Give up, drop entirely, all feeling in this im- 
like the 
who, in its defence, most elo- 


and be 
truth, 
quently declared, ‘ 


portant matter, ancient Roman in his 
adherence to the 
*Amicus Cato, amicus Plato, amicus 
{**L am a friend to Cato, a 
friend to Plato, a friend to Cicero, but a greater friend 
to truth.” } 

The next morning the lawyer found himself reported 
ia the newspaper as follows: 


Cicero, sed major reritas.” 


* Advocate Benham, the 
great orator, closed his great speech to the jury, by elo- 
quently declaiming, ‘7 may cuss Cato, Tmay cuss Plato, 


T may cuss Cicero, said Vajor Veritas’” We are 
afraid the orator cussed then. 
a ad 
ART HARMONIES. 
In certain circles, afflicted with the fashionable epi- 


demic known as “high art,” 
thing to have 


it is considered the 
all the furniture 
harmonize in color. 


correct 
and everything in a room 


\ story is told of a well-to-do bachelor who contem- 
plated getting married to a certain young lady, and then 


| 


} male friend. 


| 








| 


their | 
| discussed, 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


discontinued his attentions to her, because, as the fas- ' 
tidious gentleman said,— 
“She would not match my furniture, and a fellow | 


didn’t want to go and refurnish all up new, you know, | 


when he had been making a study 
his bachelor days, 
lar style 


of art-furnishing 
you know, 
and complexion, you know.” 
Phat story is, of course, a shot fired by some humor 
ist at the passing folly, but this story is true 


lady, aud a mother, who had been mildly 


A married 
attacked by 


all | 
until it suited his partien- | 


THE YOUTH’S 


this art-epizootic, was out shopping one day with a fe- 
Sceing some toy reins hanging in a store- 
window, the friend proposed buying 
little boy. 
“Oh, don’t,” 
that won't harmonize with the rest of his playthings.” 


said the mother; 


+@> 
WHY] HE SIGNED IT. 

Years ago, we read a story of life and manners in the 
Southwest, which described the humanizing effect of a 
flogging. A rough, swearing blacksmith, the terror of 
the neighborhood, was taken in hand by a Methodist 
minister, and flogged until he promised to quit swear- 
ing, live in peace with all men, and attend church. The 
story was recalled by reading in a volume sketching life 
in the early days of Indiana, how a signature was pro- 
cured to a bill of indictment: 


The grand jury of a certain county had unanimously 
found a bill against a man for selling whiskey without 
license. When the prosecuting attorney presented the 
indictment to the foreman for his signature, he refused 
to sign it, saying,— 

“T[ shall do no such thing. 1 sell whiskey without a 
license, and I shall not indict others for doing what I do.” 

“If you don’t sign it, I shall take you before the judge,” 
said the attorney. 

“What do I care for the judge? He knows nothing 
about such matters,” replied the foreman. 

The jury were led into court, where a formal charge 
Was made against the foreman for refusing to sign the 
bill. 

“Well,” said the judge, “I see no other way but to 
leave him to his conscience and to his God. The grand 
jury will return to their room.” 


“T told you that the judge knew nothing about such | 


cases,” said the foreman, as the jury seated themselves | 
in their room. ‘What are you going to do now?” he 
continued, observing the attorney taking off his coat. 
“IT am only 
signed, and the last step is to thrash you until you sign 
the bill.” 
“Don’t strike! 
The bill was 
court-room, 
“Has the fore man signed the bill?’ 
“He has.” 
“T thought his conscience would not let him rest until | 
he signed it.” 


Pil sign the bill.” 
signed, and the 


asked the ee. | 
+> 
WHY DIDN'T 


(iambetta, bachelor 


HE MARRY. 


as he is, 
The 
ment was creditable to the 
tude: 


Was once engaged to be 
breaking off the 
Frenchman’s sense of 


married to an heiress. 





of 


at 
iors till his rise to the highest rank of public person- 


From the time his leaving his humble home 





s, Gambetta lived with a faithful, loving, devoted 
aunt, who had followed him to Paris, and who made 
everywhere he went a pleasant home for him. 

She was at once his maid-of-all-work and his congenial 
companion, and he was as deeply attached to her as she 
to him. 

His engagement to a handsome and accomplished girl, 


with a dot of seven millions, was a shock to the good 
aunt, but she yielded gracefully to the inevitable. 
When the arrangements for the marriage were being 


however, the young lady took it into her 


head to make it a condition of their union that the aunt | 


should be excluded from the new establishment. 

She was scarcely elegant cnough to adorn gilded 
salons. Gambetta explained how much ‘his aunt had 
been to him; the rich beauty was only the more obdu- 
rate. 


Gambetta took up his hat, and, with a profound bow, | 
to understand | 


** Adieu,” said he; **we were 
each other.” 


not made 

And the marriage was put off forever. 
oe 

CRAMMING., 


Prof. Fawcett, the blind member of Parliament, and 
the Postmaster General of England, thinks students 
read too much and think too little. He protests strong- 
ly against the artificial cramming which is the besetting 
sin of education both in England and America. 


“Too much reading and not cnough thought!” was 


his exclamation, after dwelling upon the evil effects of 


attempting to cram the mind with more than it can hold. 
He did not think it would be fair to throw the entire 
responsibility of this on teachers. 

Their better judgment was often controlled by the 
parents, who wished their children to be taught an un- 





a pair for the lady’s | 


“their color is red, and 


taking the legal steps to have the bill | 


jury returned to sae | 





“| A permanent, 


COMPANION. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate should be used when | 


your brain is tired from over-exertion, 


> 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 
The Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. 
It kills dandruff, removes irritation, and promotes a 
vigorous growth of the hair. 
Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably acknowl- 


edged the purest and best. (Communicated. 








and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am.Voeal Lust. 105 Waverly Pi.,N.¥- 


Embossed Pictures, e.; 10 sl 14 Decal- 


12 comanie, le. H.S. DATE, 1062 pty By Chicago 
Use REDDINC’S RUSSIA SALVE for 
Cuts, Burns, and all Flesh Wounds. 
10 SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c,; 100 Trans- 
fer Pictures, 10¢.; 20 Gem Chromos, 10¢.; the lot 
250. 
. DUNN, . Elizabeth, 


Name this paper. H. E. SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt. 
OPIUM: Eateis Easily Cured. 


it for 13 _ 
JOS, A. 
F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of A 
w ashington, db. Cc. nr "send for cireular, 


Fdueation 


Jan’y 4, Apr. 5, Sept. 13, 81. 
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Ly one that used 
Address 


for both sexes, at Oberlin Col 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 
students, Instruetion thorough, 
Religious influences the best. 
Lxpenses very low. ‘Terms open 
Address J, B, LARSH, See. 


KNITTING MACHINE FOR 13 CTS. 


sig thing, charms the girls, qmets the noisy boys. Agents 
wanted. Large profits. Millions will be sola. Boys and 
girls can make WS ic atag knitter, 12 knots worsted 
| and terms for 25 cts, T. E, PA RKER, Lynn, Mass. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


GEMS OF POETRY 

















| 


The elegant a, Weel y pablished by 
JouHN DouGALL& itness Office, & 
| 7 Frankfort St., ‘Now York Samples free. 


EAUTIFUL PICTURES, 
19x: x inches each, reproduced | 
from finest line engravings. 

Hundreds of ancient and mod- 


HELIOTYPE |* 





ler subjects. De sscriptive 
i; logue sent Free on ap- | 
| ion, 

(fh. S. R. OSGOOD & CO., | 


50 CENTS EACH, ‘| 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 

practical roadevehicle 
in daily use by thousands of riders, 
The sport is better than swimuning or 
skating, and once learned is never for- 
gotten. Send 3-ct. stamp for 24-page 
catalogue with price-list and fullinfor- 


mation, 
M’E’G CO., 


Fis: 
THE POPE GIy 
soston, MW: ass, 


85 Summer Street, 
CASHMERE BOUQUET 


COLGATE’ - oe esteemed 

CASHMERE. inet’. ae 

“ © anc recherche o 

BOUQUET [EGS aarti, 
SOAP. 

LADIES’ «FLEXIBLE 


cents’ RUBBER MITTENS. 


uar 
uniform 

As elegant in apr earance as black kid mittens, which 

| they closely resemble, Just the thing for ladies to wear 
} to hang ont clothes in winter, Just the thing for clergy- 
drivers, and everybody. Fleece- 


BOSTON. 


AD 


Sy 









TE ° 
packag. » “4 
of superic a 
quality. 








men, doctors, carriage 
lined, warm as toast and cheapest thing of the kind in the 
world. Sample pair by mail, 50 cents; 3 pair for $1.00. 
Cireu) ars free, Large discount to agents. 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURING Co., 

City Mills, Massachusetts. 





by mre ety FA GUIDE, 
Ras 80 areiven ound 
‘atalogue and Price of our 
anes Hair Gonds, embracing Switches, 
Curis, Street and Stage Wigs, Hair-Jew- 
ee and manifold styles 

ri 0 be 


ite 
oubllshed i e U. 
“a Dealer si ould be without | 


int ete. 


limited number of things in a very limited period. If ify PR niled by HAUSSER * CO,, 200 Qrana 
parents would let their children remain longer at New York, Goods mW O.D. with privilege of return'g 


school, and be taught a few subjects more thoroughly, 
the result would be generally very much more satisfac- 
tory. 

The idea of valuing knowledge only for its money’s 
worth in after life was to be guarded against. The 
chief object was to train the mind. 

Very often what was learned at school was of no prac- 
tical value afterward, and yet it formed a valuable 
course of mental training. He could say this from his 
own experience with regard to the study of mathematics. 


+e 
ABSURD TITLES. 
The following list of titles of books circulated during 
Cromwell's time shows that the silver words of one age 
may seem absurd to another era: 


“A most Sweet, oy " able and Perfumed Nosegay 
for the Saints To Smell / 

“A Pairof Bellows to ies off the Dirt cast on James 
Fry.” 

‘The Snuffers of Divine Love.” 

‘Hooks and Eyes for Believers’ Breeches. 

*“‘High-heeled Shoes for Dwarfs in Holiness.” 

“Crumbs of Comfort for the Chickens of the 
nant.” 

“A Sigh of Sorrow for the Sinners of Zion, breathed 
out of a hole in an earthen vessel, known among men by 
the name of Samuel Fish.” 


” 


Cove- 


+o 
REBUKING A COURTIER. 

Our readers are doubtless familiar with the story of 
Canute’s rebuke of his flattering courtiers. An anec- 
dote is told of how another king quietly rebuked his 
obsequious servant : 


When the Emperor William was hunting, a few years 
ago, in the Hartz Mountains, he fired sixteen shots at 
the deer, which appeared in large number wherever he 
went. In the evening, the Chief Forester, who had con- 
ducted the hunt, showed him twenty-three of them dead, 
which he said the Emperor had shot. 

“Are you quite certain about that?” asked His Maj- 
esty. 

“Yes, positive. , 


*Well,” said the Emperor, laughing, * ‘that's very cu- 
rious, for I tired only sixteen shots.” 
= +e 
“GOSSIP.” 


The change for the worse which takes place with 


words is illustrated in the case of “gossip.” 


The word “gossip” formerly meant only a sponsor in 
baptism. Sponsors were supposed to become acquaint- 
ed at the baptismal font, 
establish an indefinite 
the child. 
familiar 
now p 


affinity towards each other and 


and intimate, and finally obtained the 
‘dominant in it, of a tattler, 


mcuning 





and by their sponsorial act to | 


Mhus the word was applied to all who were | 


PRESIDENT HAYES. 

The validity of Mr. Hayes’ title may always be ques- 
tioned, and his administration criticised, but the pay- 
ment of one dollar gives a valid title to one bottle of Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery,and its administration 
can never be criticised in cases of coughs, colds, incipient 
consumption, and general debility, for leading physicians 
of all schools endorse the Discovery and prescribe it in 
their practice. Sold by druggists. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf and Utensil Stand, the 
most convenient article ever offered to house- 
keepers. 
thanever. One agent made @192 i 
anothe =—ee in 2 days, anot 
ht cree to Agents. Send for circulars to nearest 
SUMMIT MANUFACTURING CO. 










ays, 


Freig 
address. 
Philadelphia Pa.; Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Louls, Mo. 





| _ READ THIS READ THIS!!! 


Rev. D. L. Jones, pastor Congre: gational ehurch Lim- 
erick, Maine, says of NT’S NEW COMMENTARY, a 
Manual for Young Men, “I have just read it through 
and am ready to say that, in no other book of its size, do 

find so much living truth set forth in a more suggestive 
manner. It deserves a place in every home, and I recom- 
— it pompeennly to the young people.” 

Ira J. Hill, of Ontario, New York, a young man of 
twenty, says: “I would not sell it for three times the 
price if I could not get another.” Sent, postpaid, for $1. 

H. KENT, Publisher, Dav enport, lowa, 

_Se e his eoluinn in n pre mium number. 
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GIANT 


A 
Riding a 


MACHINE. 





This ‘Geantewies Improved 


| SAW MACHINE 


is warranted to saw a 2-foot log in three min- 

utes, and more cord wood or logs of any siz 

day than pm can Chop or saw the old way. 

| Every Farmer and Lumberman necds one, 
ACENTS WANTED. Cireular and terms Free, 
Address —— $s MANUFACTUR'NG CO., 


Im Street, Chneinn. th, 
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Agents meet with greater success | 


SHOPPING 


BY MAIL 


A TRUE SOURCE OF ECONOMY. 


Ladies in all towns 
efit of the lowest mar 
of us. We have the la 
United States, and carry the 
gvods of every class, from all the manufacturers of ee 
in the world, Our system of filling orders is perfect, Ever 
order receives the most careful and prompt attention by 
experienced attaches, Our sole motive is to} lease our cus- 
tomers. We neither misrepresent ner deal in) worthless 
articles, You ean 


SAVE MONEY 


iby sending for our Comprehensive 


CATALOGUE OF BARGAINS, 


Which is sent free 






of the United State 
‘tL prices by buvir 


fan get the ben- 
their Dry Goods 
Retail Es lishment in the 
Most Varied assortment of 





est 








Write to 


| JORDAN, MARSH & CO, 


WASHINGTON & AVON STREE' 
BOSTON, MASS., U. 


to any address, 








| 
| 


| 





| YOUNG LADIES all over the country are making 
collections of pretty advertising and business cards. They 

| ean find nothing superior to our **Art Cards.”? We print 
| them from steei plate, in six different designs, and will 
; send the whole set to any address in the United States, on 
receipt of 12 cents in postage stan 


D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 
‘NS 








| PATENT 










SKIRT-SUPPORTING 
CORSETS, 

. an 

g km 3 

4 B 

A 2s 

" 

| AND SKIRT 

| SUPPORTER, 


Y 


928 Broadway. New York. 
Branch Office, 28 and 32 Winter 
Western Agents, WyGant & Co., Fredonia. an 
B. PUTNAM, 126 State Street, Chicago. My patrons ever 
where will recognize above cuts with pleasure, The ae. 
GRISWOLD CoRSET has become the favorite of the age on 
account of its healthfulness, elegance, durability, and easy 
adjustment to suit any form gained by the different styles 
and lengths, These corsets received highest award at the 
Centennial Exhibition, and wherever exhibited. Sold only 
by ladies. Permanent employment with good salary ob- 
tained by addressing N.Y. office. Orders by mail promptly 
filled, Remit by P.O.order or re yistered letter. No trouble to 
show goods. Prices $1.50 and upward. Mention this paper. 





Boston, 


Street, Gen, 
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A Valuable Medicine 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels aud the Kidueys, 


These great organs are the 
tem. 








natural purifiers of the sys- 
They must work well in order that health may be 
preserved; if they become inactive, dreadtul diseases are 
likely to follow with 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaundice, 
Constipation and Piles, or Kidney Com- 
plaints, Gravel, Diabetes, or Rheu 
matic Pains and Aches, 
are Geveloped because the blood is poisoned by the humors 

that should have been expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


tends to restore the healthy the 
banish these destroying evils, 

Thousands have been relieved and cured by its use 
suffer longer from the torment of an aching back ? 
bear such distress from Constipation and piles ? 

KipN&y-Wort will alleviate them in many cases, per- 
haps cure them, 





action of organs and to 
Why 
Why 


Try a package at once, 


Itisa dry vegetable compound. 
One Package makes six quarts of 
Your Druagist has it, «4 


Price 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors 


(Will's send L postyinied, ) 


Medicine. 
will get it for you. Lnsist upon 
having it. $1.06 


Burlington, Vt. 


BEATTY'S PIANOS. 
ORGANS itn 





$125 up. Pape adarers “Daniel 


F, Be eatty, Wy ‘ashington, N, 














For the Companion, 


CRUELTY TO FATHERS. 


Protect the children, horses, dogs, 
And don't neglect the donke y 

Avenge the wrongs of petted frog 
Maintain the rights of monke ys!" 

Prevent even cruelty to flies; 
And then, just for variety, 

O wise reformer! organize 
Another new society. 





When baby-shows are on the wane, 
And fighting-cocks are parted, 
And drivers all have grown humane, 
And drovers tender-hearted ; 
When birds are sate, and babies free 
From all their needless bothers, 
"Tis time to think, it seems to me, 
Of cruelty to fathers, 





Fulisted onee as parents, we 
Soon vield to the aggression 
OF rosy-tisted Tyranny 
And eurly-haired Oppression, 
All unawares upon us dart 
Without remorse or pity, 
These small invaders of the heart, 
These dimpled, gay banditti. 





I cannot pow my door, but one 







They're often up before 
They wake me with their hugging. 

No work is so important quite 
As their delicious fooling; 

At home, abroad, by day, by night, 
They're at my heartstrings pulling. 


When T sit lonely, sad or dumb, 
They storm my Doubting Castle; 
They rout my troubles; L become 
Their unresisting vassal, 
They witeh my ear ith countless charms, 
A thousand arti 
They bar, they chain me in their 
They rob me of my kisses 









arms, 


No frowns repel their mad attack, 
But these audacious friskers 

Still climb my knee, and ride my back, 
And tweak my hair and whiskers, 

You'd see, if you should eateh us then, 
Hlow little it has signified 

That [, the most oppressed of men, 
Was ever the most dignitied! 





Therefore, Thumbly touch again 
The point from whieh Pstarted, 
For drivers now are all humane 
And drovers tender-hearted ; 
You've freed the young and innocent 
From all their needless bothers, 
So now do something to prevent 
This cruelty to fathers, 





J.T. TrRownnipar, 
+e 
For the Companion. 


A WOMAN’S TEMPTATION. 
Perhaps it 


s hardly possible for a thoughtful 


person to live in the present century, and not be 
to some extent affected by the uneasy skepticism 
which is in the very air. 

Among others, “Sister Dora,” the brave and 


beautiful English hospital nurse at Walsall, passed 
throug Her thith 
but it did not 


h her season of doubt and peril. 


wis shaken to its verv toundations, 
fall, for it was built upon a rock. 
suffered agonies 


She ; and she turned for help to 


the work which she felt herself called on to do tor 


her Master. Doing the will of the Lord, in her 
daily life, faith came back to bless and comfort 
her. But in the midst of her rejoicing over her 


victory arose a new danger. 

A man loved her and desired to make her his 
wife—a man of fine acquirements ; 
intellectually more than her 
lightful to her. 

For the first and only time in her life Sister Dora 
loved. Visions of home tempted her—the sweet- 
ness of a life of which she should be the centre— 
wnd she was almost ready to put her hand in the 
one so longingly outstretched to her. 

But this lover was an utter unbeliever. 
his moral character there was no fault to find; but 
he lived without God in the world. He had no 
in the hereafter. He wooed her for this 
world only, since beyond this lite he looked for- 
ward to nothing. 


of noble nature ; 
»eer; personally de- 


With 


hope 


It was the one desperate 
Dora’s lite. Had he been 
have feared his inthuence 


temptation of Sister 
a Worse man, she would 
But she had ex- 
perienced the eclipse of faith, and she dreaded its 
return. Dared she put her hand in this man’s— 
this man, who walked always in the dark ? 

She waited, reflected, prayed; and then 
she away the one lover of her life. 

After that she worked more earnestly than ever. 
She 


less. 


she she 





sent 
, Who was never to have children of her own, 
tended lovingly the littl ones of others; she 
was to have 


ether households, and succeeded. 


, who 
no home, 


She kept herseh too busy for repining; but at 
heart she missed something, of the loss of which | 
never complained. But had chosen the 
better part, and her end was peace. 


she she 


+e 
SLEEP. 
“He giveth His beloved sleep,” is a text which | 
each person's life should illustrate. In our active 


American life we sleep too little and are up too 


Hall's Journal of Health 
There 


long. says: 
is no fact more clearly 
this: that the brain expends its energies and it- 
self during the hours of wakefulness, and that 
these are recuperated during sleep. 

If the recuperation does not equal the expendi- 
ture, the brain withers; this is insanity. 

Thus it is that, in early English history, persons | 
who were condemned to death by being prevented | 
from sleeping, always died raving maniacs; thus | 
it is also, that those who are starved to death be- 
come insane; the brain is not nourished, and they | 
eannot sleep. The practical interences are three ; 

Ist. Those who think most, who do most 
brain-work, rey e most sleep. 


strove to help and bless | 


established than | 


THE YOUTH’ 





COMPANION. _ 


2d. That time “saved” from necessary pm is 
infallibly de structive to mind, body, and estate. 

3d. Give yourself, your children, your servants, 
give all who are under you, the fullest amount of 
sleep they will take, by “compelling them to go to 
bed at some regular, early hour, and to rise in the 
morning the moment they awake of themselves. 

Within a fortnight, nature, with almost the reg- 
ularity of the rising sun, will unloose the bonds of 
sleep the moment enough repose has been secured 
for the wants of the system. 

This is the only safe and sufficient rule; and as 
to the question how much sleep any one requires, 
each must be a rule for himself; great nature will 
never fail to write it out to the observer, under the 
regulations just given. 

— +e 
TWO KINDS OF APPRENTICES. 

An old plumber writes from Montreal to that 

useful and excellent paper, the Sanitary Engineer 
of New York, upon the apprentices he has tried to 

} I PI 

| train to his business. He mentions particularly 





two kinds. Not the two kinds delineated by 
| Hogarth, in his immortal series of the Good and 


Bad Apprentice. In the plumbing business, he 
says, a very good boy may turn out a very bad 


| apprentice, 


| “As an illustration,” he says, “take two apprentices 
who were under my training. One was a quiet, studi- 
ous, good boy, fond of reading, of a nice appearance and 
attractive manner, well read, could talk correctly about 
the business, yet he was a poor workman. 

** After his time was out he tried his hand in this city 
in other shops, also travelled, but he never could keep a 
job, and he tinally had the sense to see he was nota 
success, and has gone into another business and is doing 
well at it. 

“Number two was the terror of the shop, always in 
mischief, full of pranks, continually being complained 
of by the men, and, in faet, I thought I should have to 
discharge him, but as a last resort I gave him a kit of 
tools and sent him out on his own account, and he was 
a success from the word go. 

“He is not a reader, but has the knack of seeing into 
and through any little problem that comes up, or the 
cheek to ask for what he don’t know, and is a good, re- 
liable workman to-day, earning good wages, and I 
should be very sorry to lose him, and so it has been in 
dozens of cases that have come under my observation.” 





The true moral is: Find out what you are fit 
for, and stick to that. But we observe from some 
recent articles in our educational exchanges, that 
there are among us those who explain such facts 
very differently. They say that apprentice num- 
ber one was the victim of going to school, and ap- 
prentice munber two was lucky in being ignorant. 

Every business man who has had to do with 
numbers of boys and young men on their entrance 
into industrial lite, knows very well that the qual- 
itv that makes success is neither given nor taken 
away by schools. 









Apprentice number two had gumption. He was 
a good piece of stuff originally. He had go in 


him. He had a brain of good consistency, quick | 
to see, to comprehend, to adapt means to ends. A | 
the right kind would have improved | 


him, as a grindstone 


school of 


unproves a good tool by | 
making it sharp; as a skilful temperer improves | 
Swedish iron mto watch-spring steel. 

The firmly in republics, 
next to religion, the most important, the most in- 
dispensable, of all public servants. But he is nota 
Creator. He must have the material to work 
upon. 

Suppose 


teacher, we believe, is, 


apprentice number one had not gone to 
school, had not become studious, polite, agreeable, | 
and fluent. He would have been, in that case, a | 
worthless and uncomfortable lout. As inyproved 
by the schoolmaster’s cunning hand, he can fulfil 
with credit many useful offices. 


We cannot all be presidents and plumbers. 
There is room in the world for the magnificent 


hotel clerk; for the artists who “dress” shop-win- 
dows; for the oleaginous hair-cutter, and the ma- 
jestic policeman. 

Apprentice number one, let us hope, through 
the schoolmaster’s aid, is serving his country well 
in one of these useful employments. 

——_¥<@r 
SUBDUING A PRINCE. 

The late Prince Albert, husband of Queen Vic- 
toria, was noted for character. An incident re- 
veals what sort of a man he was, and how wisely 
he governed his family. Some years ago Miss 
Hillyard, the governess in the Royal family, seeing 
the Prince of Wales inattentive to his studies, 








said,— 


“Your Royal Highness is not minding your 
business; will you be pleased to look at your book 
and learn your lesson ?’ 

His Royal Highness replied that he would not. 

“Then,” said the governess, “I shall put you in 
| the corner.” 

His Royal Highness again replied that he should 

| not learn his lesson, neither should he go into any 
corner, for he was the Prince of Wales; and as if 
to show his authority, he kicked his little foot 
| through a pane of glass. 

Surprised at this act of bold defiance, Miss Hill- 
| yard, rising from her seat, said, “Sir, you must 

learn your lesson, and if you do not, though you 

are the Prince of Wales, I shall put you in the 
| corner.’ 

The threat was of no avail; the defiance was re- 

| peated, and that, too, in the same determined 
| manner as before. 

Miss Hillyard, seeing her authority thus set at 
| naught, rang the bell, and requested that Prince 
| Albert might be sent for. 

Shortly the Prince arrived, and having learned 
the reason why his presence was required, he 
pointed to a footstool or ottoman, and said to the 
| Prince, “You will sit there, sir!” 

He then went to his own room, and returning 
with a Bible in his hand, said to the Prince of 
Wales,— 

“Now I want you to listen to what St. Paul says 
about people w ho are under tutors and governors.” 
| Having read the passage to him, he added, “It is 
| undoubtedly true that vou are the Prince of Wales, 








and if you conduct yourself properly, you may 
some day be a great man,—vou may be King in 
the room of your mother; but now you are only a 
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little boy. ‘Though you are Prince of Wales, you 
are only a child under tutors and governors, who 
must be obeyed, and who must have those under 
them do as they are bid. 

“Moreover,” said Prince Albert, “I must tell 
you what Solomon says ;” and he read to him the 
declaration that he who * eth his son chasteneth 
him betimes, and then, in order to show his child, 
he chastised him and put him in a corner, saying,— 

“Now, sir, you will stand there until you have 
learned your lesson, and until Miss Hillyard gives 
you leave to come out, and remember that you 
are under tutors and governors, and that they 
must be obeyed.” 


+? 
For the Companion. 
“DAYS THAT ARE TO BE.” 
Over where the pink is, 


Skyward in the blue, 
From the misty cloudiand, 








Sweetest things to me 
Of love, and love, and loving, 
In days that are to be 


Where the lightning flashes 
Between the thunder’s roll, 
And the wind goes moaning 
Like a troubled soul, 
Another voice is saying 
Still something sweet to me, 
Of joy, and joy, and sunshine, 
In days that are to be, 


Over where the dark is, 
Skyward in the gale. 

From the roaring ocean, 
Blackness, sleet and hail, 

A blessed voice keeps singing 
The sweetest song to me, 

OW peace that passes knowledge, 
In days that are to be, 








Over where the pink is, 
skyward with the red, 
From the tender blue land 
Arching overhead, 
A voice is ever singing 
Sweetest things to me, 
Ot love, and love, and lov ing, 
In days that are to be. 
ELEANOR KIRK 


+o 
A COMPLIMENTARY BARBER. 

Listeners hear good 
things said of themselves, as this story told by 
John B. Gough proves. ‘The last day of my first 
visit to England,” he says, “I was in Liverpool. 
I had spoken the evening before, and was to give 
my farewell speech that evening. In the course of 
the day I went into a barber’s shop. 


do, occasionally, some 


“While the ‘professor of tonsure,’ as T saw it an- 
nounced the other day, was practising on my hair, 
he began to speak of the plentiful harvest in 
America. I said: 

“7 sail for America to-morrow.” 

“*Ah, indeed, sir' You will have as a fellow- 
passenger, John B. Gough.’ 

* ‘Does he sail to-morrow ?” 

“*Yes; and I haveaticket to hear him to-night.’ 

**Have you ever he ard him lecture ? 

«tig, sir; have you? 

“ ty es. 

“*How do you like him ? 

“sT do not think much of him.” 

“*Then you are not a tee totaler! 

**¥es, I am. 

“«T wonder you do not like Mr. Gough.’ 

*“*T said I did not think much of him, not that I 
did not like him.’ 

“*Ah, that’s very much the same thing! 
sort of an appearing person is he ? 

“*A very ordinary-looking person.’ 

“Tt is plain to see that you do not like him. 
What might be his size, sir?” 

“*About ny size, I judge.’ 

“*Have you heard him more than once ?’ 

““*Yes, many times.’ 

“«T should hardly think you would go so often 
to hear him, if you do not like him.’ 

“<«T never said I did not like him.’ 

““*T beg your pardon, sir, but do you know him ? 

“*Tolerably well.’ 

“Shall you hear him speak this evening ?’ 

“*Yes, I expect to do so.’ 

we ‘Did you hear him last evening ? 

“ *Yes 

“a have been quite desirous of hearing him, and 
I have secured my ticket. Does your’air suit you, 
sir? Shall I put some hoil on it ?” 

“No, I thank you, it will do very well; and 
you will have the opportunity of studying your 
work on the platform, for you have been cutting 
Mr. Gough’s hair.’ 

“sBless my soul, sir! I beg your pardon. I 
‘ope I have not said anything wrong, or been in 
hanny way disrespectful.’ 

“Oh no; on the contrary, you have been quite 
complimentary.’ 

“So you are Mr. Gough ? 
night. "Enery, sweep up all this ‘air, and take 

care of it. Good- by, sir. Iam glad I ’ave ‘ad the 
hoppertuntty and the honor of cutting your ’air.’” 


What 





I shall ’ear you to- 


+o - 
A HUNTER’S TRAGIC DEATH. 


Jerry Greening, who during the last fifty years has 
been known as a famous hunter of Pike County, Pa., 
was lately killed in a fight with several bears, four of 
which he killed. Jerry was cighty years of age and 
had followed the life of a hunter because he loved it. 
He had received a good education, but family difficulties 
him from home to the The story of 
Jerry’s death and funeral is told in the following para- 
graphs : 


drove woods. 


On November 22nd, Jerry left his cabin, telling his 
nearest neighbor, Schmuckstein, that on this trip he 
would make ‘“‘the biggest haul of varmint” he had ever 
made. 

It was on Monday morning he set out, and on Wednes- 
day morning Schmuckstein went over to his cabin to 
see if he had returned. He found no signs of Jerry. 

He at once concluded that the old man had met with 
some serious accident, and he informed one or two of 
his neighbors. 

At daylight on Thursday morning a party started for 
the bear swamp, and, after three or four hours of rapid 
marching, came out on the vast ledge that surrounds the 
great name ‘less swamp of Pike County. 

The dogs were put on the scent, and in a short time a 
yelp from one of the hounds announced a trail. The 
hunters followed the dog as he plunged into the swamp. 
The intense cold had frozen the marshes so that a safe 
footing was afforded. 

At last, in the centre of the swamp, ona little knoll of 
— covered with epruce trees, the search came to an 






"U nder the spruce trees lay four large bears, dead and 
frozen, with bloody gashes in their hides, and on the 
moss scattered around them lay the disjointed skeleton 
ofaman. Much of the flesh had been caten from it 
by the animale. 





After the first shock was over the hunters set to work 
to examine it. They were soon satisfied that the remains 
of Jerry Greening were before them. A part of the 
long gray beard he had worn still clung to the head. 

A survey of the ground showed that Jerry had met 
the bears, and that in fighting them he had received 
wounds that caused his death. 

One of the dead bears had bitten away a part of Jerry's 
right foot, and the ghastly fragments were still between 
his teeth. A teen. 4 in his neck showed that his grasp 
of the hunter’s foot was followed by a fatal blow from 
the hunter's knife. 

Jerry’s knife lay on the ground, and into its blade one 
of the furious brutes had set his teeth and bitten nearly 
through the steel. Shreds of cloth, buttons and Jerry’s 
gun and powder-flask lay near by. His silver tobacco 
box was found in the moss. 

Sadly the friends collected the remains of their dead 
friend. The skin was stripped from one of the dead 
bears, and in an improvised sack were put the remains, 
and with this burden the party started for home. 

On Sunday afternoon, at the little cabin occupied so 
many years by this singular old man, a strange funeral 
took place. A rude box placed ona rough table con 
tained the remains. Over it was thrown the bear-skin. 
‘The single room of the cabin was filled with the trophies 
of Jerry’s victories. 

There were skins, fangs, rattles and skeletons of mon 
ster rattlesnakes, skins and skulls of foxes, wild-cats, 
fawns, panthers, bears, muskrats, in endless variety. 

Every corner was piled high with bear-skins, and 
every bit of space on the log walls was covered with 
some trophy. 

The men who crowded the hut were true Pike coun 
tians in every respect, stalwart and warm-hearted, and 
the tears they shed as the preacher spoke of the purity 
of the dead man’s life were tears of true friendship. 


«@> 
ASTONISHED. 


How a horse was taught to bite its food and nothing 
else, is told by the Detroit Free “One of the 
commission houses on Woodbridge Street has a horse 
which was the terror of every pedestrian who got within 
three feet of his head. The animal has teeth like a 
shark, and up to a few days ago he would bite every- 
thing within reach except a pile of grindstones. 


VERN. 


“Whipping had no effect, and he would get rid of muz- 
zles as fast as they were put on. 

“The firm had paid out considerable money to com- 
pensate the victims of his bites, and was wondering 
what they could sell him for, when along came atnan 
who guaranteed a cure for five dollars. 

“He was told to go to work, and his first move was to 
get an old suit of clothes and stuff it with straw. The 
horse was driven down the street, and the suit was tied 
to a hitching-post, back to the street. 

“A full pound of Cayenne pepper was then rubbed 
into and sprinkled over the garments and the straw 
stufling, and the joke was ready. 

‘The horse came jogging back, and the driver left 
him st: nding within six feet of the man of straw. The 
old biter’s eyes had a twinkle as he saw a tine chance to 
use his teeth, and as soon as left alone he began edging 
towards the post. 

“When ready for business he made a sudden lunge 
and caught the ‘man’ by the shoulder. That old horse 
meant wickedness, but he had a surprise in store for 
him. 

**As he lifted the figure off its feet and gave it a shake 
it fell apart, and his mouth, nose and cyes were filled 
with the smarting powder. 

“Great tears rolled down his long nose, he sneezed 
and snorted and ec ughed, and he was just as chagrined 
at the general laugh on him as a man would have been. 

“He backed away from the remnants, opened his 
mouth to cool it, and hung his head in shame. 

“He did not cease weeping for a day, but when he got 
so that he could look the public square in the face he 
was a changed horse. 

“Anybody can pull his ears or rub his nose with im 
punity. In fact, he courts caresses where he defied 
them, and on the approach of a stranger will shut his 
eyes and mouth as if fearful of another dose.” 





+e --- 
CONFISCATED THE DOG. 


Two termagant women were arrested for fighting in 
the street over the possession of a “‘three-cent doy,” and 
were brought up before the police-court, dog and all. 
The judgment recalls that of the umpire who settled a 
dispute about an oyster by eating it himself and giving 
each of the parties one of the shells: 


“Which of you owns that cur?” asked His Honor, ae 
he looked down upon the lone dog. 

“IT do!” answered both women in chorus. 

“TI want to know who owns that dog,” demanded the 
Court. 

“I do,” was the reply again. 

“Mrs. Grinshaw, where did you get that dog?” 

“T raised him, sir.” 

“She lies, judge,” put in Mrs. Blynn; “1 raised him 
myself!” 

His Honor remembered how Solomon used to decide 
such knotty cases, and he had the women stand ten 
feet apart. Then Mrs. Grinshaw called the dog and he 
ran to her. Then Mrs. Blynn called and he ran back. 
Then both called at once and the poor animal took a 
central position and refused to go to either. 

“One of you women must tell a falsehood,” 
the Court, as he saw the failure of his plan. 

“Tt’s her, sir!” came from both at once. 

“The fact of the matter is you were arrested while 
disturbing the peace. You are equally guilty. Each of 
you is fined three dollars, and the dog will be left here 
to catch rats and render himself otherwise useful.” 

Both women paid their fine and departed in company, 
each crowing over the fact that the other secured no ad- 

vantage.— Detroit Free Press. 


observed 


- +o 
THE CHARACTER OF ALEXANDER. 


Bishop Thirlwall considers Alexander as ‘‘one of the 
greatest of earth’s sons,” and ‘tone of the benefactors of 
his kind.” ‘There are certain points in his character that 
ought not to be forgotten, and which are thus brought 
out by Curteis in his “Rise of the Macedonian Empire :” 


He was the son of the able and unscrupulous Philip 
and of the violent Olympias. He was brought up ina 
court notoriously licentious. He was a King at twenty, 
—the greatest monarch of the world before thirty. A 
general who never knew defeat, he was surrounded by 
men vastly inferior to himself, who intrigued for his 
favor and flattered his weakness. 

Thus, inheriting a fierce and ambitious temper, and 
placed in circumstances calculated to foster it, it would 
xave been little short of a miracle had Alexander shown 

a character without alloy. 

To stand on a pinnacle of greatness higher than man 
had ever reached before, and to be free at the same time 
from vanity, would have required a combination of vir- 
tues impossible before Christ, perhaps never possible. 

Alexander was, beyond question, vain, impulsive, 
passionate, at times furious; but he had strong affec- 
tions, and called out strong affections in others. A 
man of energy and ambition, he was the hardest worker 
of his day both in body and mind. 

Incapable of fear, he foresaw difficulties or combina- 
tions which others never dreamed of, and provided 
against them with success. Amid endless temptations, 
this son of Philip remained comparatively pure. 

Unlike his fellow-countrymen, he was [says .Arrian] 
no great drinker, though he loved a banquet and it* 
genial flow of conversation. 

On one point in his character, Arrian dwells with an 
admiration in which we may heartily join. Alexander, 
he says, stood almost alone in his ness to acknowl! 


| edge and express regret for having done wrong. 
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For the Companion. 
THE NEW YEAR. 


Tam the little New Year, ho, ho! 

Here I come tripping it over the snow, 
Shaking my bells with a merry din, 

So open your doors and let me in! 
Blessings I bring for each and all, 

Big felks and little folks, short and tall; 
Each one from’me a treasure may win, 
So open your doors and let me in! 


Some shall have silver, and some shall have gold, 
Some shall have new élothes, and some shall have old; 
Some shall have brass, and some shall have tin, 

So open your doors and let me in! 


Some shall have water, and some shall have milk, 
Some shall have satin, and some shall have silk ; 
But each one from me a blessing may win, 

So open your doors and let me in! 





+e 
For the Companion. 
THE NEW YEAR'S PARTY. 

“Because, you know, father, we didn’t have any 
kind of a good time list New Year’s day,” said 
Fred. 

“Because you was too sick,” said John. 

“And ’cause we couldn’t make one speck of 
” put in Luther. 

Perley didn’t say a word, but he looked as earn- 
est as the rest, and was just as eager to hear his 
father say yes. 

They were begging for a New Year’s party i. 
the new house. It wasn’t plastered yet, and 
wouldn’t be ready to move into for some time, bui 
the windows and doors were in their places, and a 
stove had been set up for the convenience of the 
masons, and to dry the plaster by-and-by when it 
should be ready. 


nvise, 


“Yes, on one condition,” said the father. “No 
one must meddle with the fire, or carry matches 
into the house. While so many shavings are lying 
about, we can’t be too careful.” 

The boys agreed to this. 

“Can make all the 
Fred. 

“Whistle, and drum, and holler all we want to,” 
said Johnnie. 

“’Cause we 
Luther. 

“Yes, yes,” said the father. “Whistle, and sing, 
and shout, and drum, all you like. I’ve heard of 
raising the roof with noise, but I'll venture mine.” 

It wasn’t to be a large party. Only Cousin 
George and the two Barrett boys. But only think 
of the noise seven boys can make when they have 
full license. 

“You'll want plenty to eat if noise is to be the 
chief amusement. I guess I'd better fry dough- 
nuts,” said their mother. 

“Yes, yes! doughnuts,” said Fred. 

“And can’t we have hickory nuts, too?” asked 


John. 

“And peanuts ?” said Lutie. 

“And ‘lasses candy ?” said Perley. 

“Yes, yes, ‘lasses candy !” said they all. 

“Yes,” said their mother. “Only you must make 
that yourselves.” 

“Ofcourse! That’s just what we'd like to do,” 
said the boys. 

John and Luther put on their things and took 
their sleds, and went out to slide down to ask 
Cousin George and the Barret boys to come. For 
they lived on the top of a hill, and Cousin George 
and the Barret boys half-way down. So all they 
had to do when snow was on the ground was to 
jump on their sleds, and in about a minute they 
were there. 

While they were carrying the invitations, Fred 
and Perley swept and cleared up the room where 
the party was to be. 

Of course, the Barret boys would come, and of 
course Cousin George wouldn’t refuse. They 
came right along back with John and Luther, and 
the party began at once. 

The tirst thing was to crack the nuts. They 
couldn’t find but three hammers, so the Barret 
boys had to slide home and get two more. They 
only needed five, as Luther and Perley would be 
busy at the peanuts. 

When they were all cracked, the boys went to 
the mother for some old forks with which to pick 
out the meats. 

“When will you have your doughnuts ?” she 
asked. “They are all ready now, a big plateful, 
heaped up, nice and warm.” 

“T guess we'll have them now,” said Fred. 

So he carried out the plate of doughnuts, and a 
great pitcher full of milk to drink. John breught 
some tumblers. The carpenter’s bench was the 
table, and the feast began. 

While they were eating, they talked over their 
plans. The whole quart of molasses should be 
boiled, then half of it poured over the nuts, which 
must be arranged on the big platter. The rest 
they would work and pull till it was white, and 
then make it into sticks. 

They were eager to begin, and did not linger at 
the table a minute longer than the doughnuts 


we noise we like ?” asked 


shan’t ’sturb anybody,” argued 


_THE_YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 





lasted. Then the kettle was put on, and soon the 
molasses began to simmer, and then to bubble and 
foam, till they had all they could do to tend it, so 
it need not boil over or burn. 

Their mother brought out the big platter, well- 
buttered, and their father came out to see to the 
fire and try the molasses, and as he didn’t seem in 
a hurry to go, they invited him to stay, and he 
stayed and almost forgot he wasn’t a boy. 

The sun was almost down before they finished 
pulling the candy, and they had to hurry through, 
because candles couldn’t be allowed in the new 
jhouse. The father had marked the nut candy in- 
| to squares before it was quite cool, so when they 
| were ready to divide it, it broke apart easily. Each 
| one had his share of both kinds, spread out on a 
| clean bit of pine board. 

| 


“Have you had a good time ?” said the father. 
“As good as you expected 7” 

“Yes, ves! better! A splendid time!” 

“You haven't raised the roof with your noise, as 
Isee. Seems to me I haven’t heard much noise, 
after all. I told you, you could make all you 
liked, you know.” 

“We've been so busy we forgot all about that 
part,” said Fred, with a funny little smile. 

“Then perhaps you would like to give three 
rousing cheers before you go.” 

So they cried, “JIurrah! Hurran!! HUR- 
RAH!!!” with a right good will, and repeated it 
again and again. 

But the roof didn’t start a nail. 





Joy ALLISON. 
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For the Companion. 


WATCHING THE NEW YEAR IN. 


“Let me sit up to-night, mother, 
To greet the glad New Year; 

I'm always sleeping when he comes, 
And wake to find him here. 

Last year I thought I'd lie in bed 
And watch. ’Twas long to wait. 

My watching turned into a dream, 
And then I woke too late.” 


TT, TaN 
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So, patient by the kitchen fire, 
At ten Tom sits alone; 

An hour is past, and o’er his book 
He yawns,—* ’Tis dull, [ own, 

To watch the minutes creeping by; 
The clock is slower far 

Than in the day! Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 


| How long the hours are!” 





And now the midnight draweth near; 
The Old Year will expire 


Full soon. 


Tom sits with heavy head 


Low nodding at the fire. 


The New Year on the threshold stands, 
The last slow minutes creep,— 


The clock strikes twelve. 


He enters now,— 


But Tom is fast asleep. 


: . +o 


For the Companion, 
RESOLUTION No. 3. 
“There goes another one, clear smashed!” 
| Corny flung down the hammer and glared at the 
monstrous birds on the wall-paper opposite. 

“What you broke?” asked Jerusha, the hired 
| girl, coming in, and finding him so. 

“Nothing,” said Corny, shortly, and picking up 
the hammer, he began td pound away, making as 
| much noise as he could. 

“You have now, I know. An’ you’ve gone 
an’ chucked the pieces out of the way. I'll tell 
your ma, if you don’t up an’ say what ’tis, this 
| blessed minute, so /” 

“T tell you I Aaint!” roared Corny, with flash- 
ing eyes. “And you just go about your own 
business, Jerusha Higgins. Oh dear! now I’ve 
| smashed two !”" 

“You're the sassiest, meanest boy that ever I 
see!” cried Jerusha, with a pair of eyes whose 
angry light quite matched his own. 

And there they were in a quarrel the first thing! 

Jerusha bounced around the kitchen, slamming 
oven doors, and making a racket generally, as the 
| best way to conceal her feelings; while Corny 
| sank down on the wood-box and put his head in 

his hands. 

“An’ I won’t put up with your old traps an’ 
shavin’s as I have done,” said Jerusha. “I'll sweep 
’em all out next time you come into my kitchen. 


What in the world’s the matter with you?” she 
cried, suddenly. “Got the toothache ?” 

“No,” said Corny, in a miserable tone, ‘“‘worse’n 
that.” 

“Well, if it’s worse ’n the toothache, it must be 
pretty bad,” said Jerusha. And _ thoroughly 
frightened, she bent over him, asking where his 
bad feelings were. 

“You can’t do any good. 
that’s all there is about it.” 

“For the land’s sakes!” cried Jerusha. “If you 
don’t tell me what ’tis you’ve broke, J’// smash 
| every single thing there is in this kitchen !” 

“Well, resolutions, then!” yelled Corny. ‘All 
|my beautiful New Year’s resolutions, Jerusha 
Higgins, if you want to know.” 

“New Year’s resolutions !” repeated Jerusha. 

“Yes, good things I was going to do,” said 
Corny; “about keeping my temper, and all that. 
I broke two right off, ker-slick. First, I got mad 
when I broke anail off. And then, when you scuffled 
me. And it’s only one day since New Year’s.” 

“You only cracked it,” said Jerusha, consoling- 
ly. “Don’t feel bad, ’taint really smashed.” 

“ Really, Jerusha ?” asked Corny, brightening up. 

“Yes,” said Jerusha, delighted to find that she 
could turn comforter. 
at me, you know.” 


I’ve broken ’em, and 








would have been a clear smash.” 


“You didn’t throw nothin’ 


“No, I didn’t,” said Corny, thoughtfully. “That 
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“A clear smash,” repeated Jerusha, taking up 
her broom. 
any cracks.” 

“No. said a voice just outside the 
“Nerer get discouraged. 


“So, how, vou go on again without 


a 
o, door. 


Try again, my boy.” 
“Uncle Jacob!” cried Corny, in despair. ‘And 
he’s heard every single word !” 


MARGARET SIDNEY. 
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Puzzles for the Season. 
i. 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 


* * 


The diagonals, left to right, downward and upward, 
name an important anniversary in the year’s calondar 

Cross-words: 1, A race or people, as determined by 
common language and character. 2, Hurtful. With 
out fatigue. 4, A plant. 5, Proportional in its parts 
6, Solid. 7, One who engages in the barbarous busi 
ness of buying and selling human beings. 8, Animals 
of the swine family peculiar to some of the Malay Islands. 
9, Trampled upon. 10, Aninhabitantof the earth. 11, 
Without exactness. M. ©. D. 





2 
ANAGRAMS. 
(New Holiday Books for Young People.) 
- Herrold: a Bad Boy. 
- The Painter of Irn. 
- In Rugey’s Alley. 
- Mrs. Rhinoming’s Cat. 
- Harry Buthong’s Kite. 
Idrim, the Slave. 
+ Theo. Bennet’s Long Work-Day. 
- Minnie Sweet’s Debtor. 
3. 
CHARADE, 
First.—Novel and fresh is this, you'll see; 
*Tis what you like your books to be. 
Second.—Going and coming, the old and the new, 
You can’t tell what number ‘ll be given you. 
Third.—The crier does this—sometimes too loud— 
I think he deserves to gather a crowd. 


sie 






Total.— These, out of nothing, are always made, 
And though, not debts, are often paid. 
DYKE CLEMENTS. 


4. 
SYLLABLE PUZZLE. 
1 
| — 

18—— —3 
17— —4 
16— —.* 
VW—— 6 
14—— —T 
13— siiaiaial 
12—— —— 
ll— —10 


Find the topmost word of the circle, drop its first syl 
lable, or part (the first, as well as the fifteenth, sixteenth 
and nineteenth, being a compound word), and add a 
new syllable to its second to form the second word of 
the circle, and so proceed, until by dropping the first 
syllable of the nineteenth word and adding a new sylla 
ble, the first word is again formed, thus making «a com 
plete cirele. 

Meaning of words: 
versary. 2, Animal. 
of the weasel family. 


1, Pertaining to a certain anni 
3, A constellation. 4, An animal 
5, Denoting the final end or pur 
pose. 6, The stress of voice laid upon the accented 
syllable of a word. 7, A name applied to the most 
ancient order of architecture. 8, A weight in Europe 
and the East. 9, A small coasting-vessel used in the 


Mediterranean. 10, A Chinese toy. 11, A science. 
12, An officer of high rank. 13, A shoal. 14, A level 
country. 15, A bird allied to the snipe. 16, A kind of 


public carriage. 17, An elementary substance which 
predominates in all organic compounds. 18, A fire 
made for amusement. 19, Bright. 


Answers to Holiday Puzzles. 

1. Saint—Nick or Nich—O!-Lass. St. Nicholas. 

2. Tie, roses, doll, chain, bracelet, sash, ring, collar, 
vase, belt, desk, slippers, gold pin, gloves, watch, St. 
Nicholas, piano, locket, easel, gem. 

3. Face, Aids, Robe, Eyes, Wall, Ewer, Lies, Lags, 
Owls, Lump, Dare, Fast, Road, Inns, Edge, Note, Dell. 

FAREWELL, OLD FRIEND. 





4. Cc YNI Cc 
HreERARCH 
R oT A 
INVENTOR 
§ EA L 
TROMBONE 
M AVI Ss CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
A wak D CHARLES DICKENS. 
Ss INA I 
CEPHALIC 
A U K 
R IDDL E 
oO DEO N 
I ITMU Ss 


“A right merry Christmas, 
With no cause for a tear, 
A heart ever thankful, 
And a happy New Year.” 





Answer to Pictorial Holiday Puzzle. 
Names of articles. 

Avk,. Mve, Easets, Raccoon, Rats, Yacurs, 
Cur, Harts, Rassit, Iron, Sappie, Tents, Motz, 
APPLES, SENTRY. 

What they are eating. 


KET HUP, 
STE A kK, mus H Rooms, 
cLa R ET, 
PLU M PUDDING, Fru I 17, 
swE E TMEATS, GEE § E, 
cir Ron, oys T ERs, 
PEA o CHA M PAGNE, 
Lav Y FINGER, asp A RAGUS, 


PaR § LEY. 
CHRISTMAS. 











A MERRY 











lhe Scrscription Prick of the COMPANION is 


$1 '75, which includes the payment of the 


Postage by us. 


New subseriptions can commence at any time during the 
\Veur 

Titk ¢ ome ANION Is sent to subseribers until an explicit 

is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 

and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Dratts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- | 
ever réquested to do so. | 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required 
of money by us before the date opposite 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, ’ All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Oflice to which your 
paper is sent. Your name eannot be found on our 
hooks unless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 

shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 

papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 

and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 
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INTERMITTENT FEVER. 

or rather, 
The 
refers to the fact that the paroxysms come and go 
three kinds 
quotidian, in which they return 
other 
between 


This is the medical name for fever and ague ; 


fever and ague is one form of intermittent fever. 


n. 


genera.!y at regular intervals. There 





are 
of intermittent fevers 
every day; 
day ; 
their recurrence. 


tertian, in which they return every 
in which there 
A fourth kind, 


at irregular intervals. 


quartan, are two days 


called erratic, occurs 
Intermittent fevers caused by 
They the 
soil contains a large proportion of decomposed matter. 


are supposed to be 


malaria. mainly prevail in regions where 

In this country the disease has bee 
to the West and South. New York 
have known it almost wholly by 
it has shown itself 


n confined chiefly 
and New England 
For the last 
New York 
out i 


report. 


few years, however, in 


and Connecticut. This last summer it broke an 





extensive epidemic in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
seizing many victimes in both of these States. 

It is probable that the epidemic has a connection with 
the 
many ponds and marshes bare, or nearly bare, thus ex 


great lack of rain, which has left the bottoms of so 


posing a large amount of decayed matter. Veriods of 


unwonted dryness are generally periods of various epi- 


demics. The low water in the wells contain at such 
times a larger proportion of decomposed matter, for the 
Water drains from a much wider area. 

Intermittent fevers begin with a severe chill, during 
which the teeth chatter and the whole person shakes 
violently. The fever generally lasts several hours. The 
remedy is quinine, nourishment, rest, and where prac- 
tieable, removal from the malarial region. 


> 


WHAT A MOTHER DID. 


» Who had noticed the influence of wives in 


Some one 


promoting the good or evil fortunes of their husbands, 
We 
influence of 
“A 


said, A man must ask his wife’s leave to be rich.” 
doubt not that the 
mothers upon their sons would justify the 


tsimilar observation of 
remark, 
nian mtist 


Years a family of four, a fathe 
two sons, dweltin a small house, situated in the rough 
est locality of the rocky town of Ashford, Conn. The 
family was very poor 

few acres of stony land, a dozen sheep and one cow, 
supported them. ‘The sheep clothed them, and the cow 
wave milk, and did the work of a horse in ploughing 
and harrowing. Corn-bread, milk, and bean-porridge 
was their fare. 

The father being laid aside by ill-health, the 
of supporting the family rested on the mother 
her work in the house, 
the farm. 


ask his mother’s leave to be great.” 


r,a mother, and 


burden 
She did 
and helped the boys do theirs on 
Once, in the dead of winte Tr, one of the boys 


required a new suit of clothes. ere was neither 
money nor wool on hand. The mother sheared the 
half-grown fleece from the sheep, and in one week the 


suit was on the boy. The shorn sheep was protected 
from the cold by a garment made of braided straw. 

The family lived four miles from the ‘*meeting-house.’ 
Vet, every Sund: iy, the mother and her two sons walked 
to church. One of these sons became the pastor of the 
church in Fr: inklin, Conn., to whom he preached for 
sixty-one years Two generations went from that 
chureh to make the world better 

The other son also became a minister 
the most successful of college Preside nts 


young men were moulded by him 


. 





,and then one of | 
Hundreds of 





That heroic Christian woman's name was Deborah 
Nott. She was the mother of the Rev. Samuel Nott, 
PD. 1)., and of Eliphalet Nott, D. D., LL. D., President | 
of Union College | 

“Honor and shame from no condition rise: | 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies ;" — 


| 


but then, a man who has and accepts his mother's aid is 
more likely to ‘tact well” his part than one who has it 
not, or having, refuses to accept it 





| 

s | 

MR. 
Years ago, 
Lake 
Capt. Sherman commanded 
for the 


crew, 


GREELEY's HUMOR, 

to Canada by the 
Champlain used to seck the 
The captain 
and the 
and for his own politeness 


travellers going way of 


steamboat which | 
was famous | 
neatness of his boat discipline of its 
He was the only | 
man whom the late Horace Greeley. acknowledged to be 
his superior in polite behavior 

One morning, after breakfasting, Mr. Greeley, who 
Was in a capital humor, turning to a friend, asked,— 
“Do you know that I claim to be the most polite man 


in the country ? 

rhe friend, well aware that the celebrated editor 
when irritated was neither gentle in manner nor cour- 
teous in speech, replied that he was not aware that the 


graces of politeness wer 
exeellent traits 

“But T assure you,” answered Greeley, with a smile 
that ove ~ id his baby face, —some one & ake i that he had | 
a philosopher's head with the face ofa baby ,—*“that I have 


prominent among his many | 


| oftice of 1 
“Marv, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


never been beaten in iiihineies but once 
‘Then he told the story of hix defeat. 

Before the days of railroads, he left Utica, one morn- | 
ing, in a stage-coach. His only tellow-passenger was a | 
gentleman of prepossessing appearance, with whom he 
fell into conversation. 

After a while, the stranger drew a cigar-case from his 
pocket and offered its contents to Mr. Greeley for bim 
to take from it a cigar. He declined the polite offer, 
and the conversation was resumed. Presently the gen- 
tleman, taking a cigar from the case, putitin his mouth, | 


in my e."| 


and returned the case to his pocket. While they were 
talking, he abruptly but courteously remarked to Mr. 
Greeley ,— 

**I hope, sir, you have no objection to a cigar?” 

“None in the world,” answered Greeley, **when it is 
not alight.” 

“Oh,” replied the gentleman. 
motest thought of lighting it! 

“Then and there,” said Mr. Greeley, laughing, ‘*was 
the only time I ever was beaten in politeness. IL afler- 
wards ascertained that iny victor was the famous Capt. 
Sherman of Lake Champlain.” 


“T had not the re- 


|; THE MANUFACTURE 


JAN. 6, 1881. 
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PURITY AND STRENGTH GUARANTEED. 
AN EXPERIENCE OF OVER IHIRTY YEARS IN 
OF BAKING POWDER FOR 
USE IN MAKING SELF-RAISING FLOUR WAR- 
RANTS US IN OFFERING THIS AS A PERFECT 

















| BAKING POWDER. 


+> 
AN AMUSING EXERCISE. 
Webster's old spelling-book contained among its defi- 
nition-tables, at the end, a list of ** Words pronounced 
alike, but different in their orthography.” The 
Stationer and Printer puts a similar exercise in spell- 


Western 


ing and sound into the form of a story: 


The following is an illustration of pronunciation and | 
spelling in the use of wrong words which have the same 
pronunciation as the right werds, and which, properly 
read, would sound right: 


“A rite souite little buoy, the sun of a grate kernel, 
with a rough about his neck, fluc up the rode swift as 
eh dear. and 


After a thyme he stopped at a gnu house 
wrung the belle. 

“His tow hurt hymn, and he neaded wrest. He was | 
two tired to raze his fare pail face. A feint mown of | 
pane rows from his lips. ‘The made who herd the belle 
was about to pair a pare, but she through it down and | 
ran with all her mite, for fear her guessed wood not | 
weight. Butt, when she saw the little won, tiers steod | 
in her eyes at the sight. | 

“*Ewe poor deer! Why do ewe lye hear? 
dyeing?’ | 

“She boar him in her arms, as she aught, too a room 
where he mite bee quiet, gave him bred and meet, held | 
cent under his knows, tied his choler, rapped him warm- 
ly, gave him some suite drachm from a viol, till at last he 
went fourth as hail as a young hoarse. His eyes shown, 
his cheak was as read as a flour, and he gambled a hole 
our.” 





Are ewe | 
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TALKING ABOUT NEIGHBORS. 


The following bit of good-natured satire at tattling is 
from the Boston 7ranscript. Two women were sitting 
together in the horse-car, and one wearing a peaked hat 
said,— 

“I do hate people that are forever talking about their 
neighbors.” 


“so do I,” coincided her companion in the cashmere 


shawl. 
*“There’s Mis’ Green,” continued Peaked Hat, *“‘con- 
tinually a-carryin’ things back and forth. Think she'd 


better look to home. Goodness knows she and her hus- 
band live a reg’lar cat and dog life.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Cashmere, “and her daughter 
Sarah isn’t half cared for. I was tellin’ Mis’ Jones only 
yesterday that the way Mis’ Green neglected that girl 
was a cryin’ shame. Oh! by the way, did you hear 
that story about ' Smith?” 

“No! what is i exclaimed Peaked Hat, turning half 
around in her seat in her eagerness, her eyes sparkling 
in anticipation of the coming treat. 









But, gentle reader, never mind what it was. 
you nor IT care anything about it. 
as bad as Peaked Hat and © 


Neither 
We hate tattling just 
‘ashmere did. 
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CAUGHT. 
Describing the old Michigan State Prison, the Detroit 
Press relates the following among other incidents of its 
history : 


A prisoner who went by the name of Sly Jack, whose 
crime was housebreaking, managed to secure an old 
case-knife and a pewter spoon. It was afterwards re- | 
membered just the day and hour he got them. In nine 
days he sawed a hole in the floor large enough for him 
to pass out, and then tunnelled his way under the wall 
of the prison and escaped. 

The old knife was his saw and the spoon was his 
shovel. He dug out at least two wagon-loads of dirt, 
and this was all carried back into his cell in a pocket 
torn from his coat. 

He took to the woods and remained concealed until 
hunger forced him out. He was making a survey of a 
farm-house to see what chances he had fora meal, when 
a bull pasturing in the field he was crossing took after 
him. 

It was nearer to the house than to any other point, 
and the bull meant business. Sly Jack put his best 
foot foremost, and when he fell over the fence in front 
of the house a pair of horns were not five feet behind 
him. There were two or three men about the house, 
and they instantly took the convict in charge and re- 
turned him to prison. 
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WHAT HE KNEW. 

An Indiana paper makes some rather gloomy reflec 
tions on the results of juvenile schooling in that State— 
and the historic The 


attainments of the people. writer 


Says: 





The members of a primary class in a school in one of 
our cities were told, a short time since, to learn all that | 
they could about George Washington, and to be pre- | 
pared the next week to report. | 

The eventful morning arrived, and the first youngste r| 
came up at the tap of the bell, and declared that his | 
mother could not tell him a thing rabout George Wash 
ington. (His mother graduated from a high-toned, 
classical seminary.) 

He retired, and the 
buttons off his jacket, 
rounded the oce: 
of remembrance, 
marrie 






next hopeful, after twisting two 
had the dense gloom that sur- 
ion enlightened by a flickering gleam 
and hastily stammered out, “* 
ia widow.” 









icenie 

TWO COMPLIMENTS. 
The following anecdotes illustrate the difference 
tween an ambiguous and a sincere compliment 

The judge, 
“Your lordship is right, and Iam wrong, as your lord 
ship generally is,” might re asonably be uncertain 
whether the learned gentleman was complimenting or 
disparaging the court. 

But Mr. Commissioner Kerr could have no doubt re- 
specting the sentiments of a witness who persisted in 
addressing him as “my lord’ and “your lordship,” and 
when told he must not do so—“T am not a lord, and you 
must not call me so”—replied, ‘Then, my lord, if your 
lordship isn’t your lordship, your lordship ought to be!” 


+ 


\ MERIDEN man has a Bible one hundred and forty- 
two years old. Strange how long a Bible mz uy be made 
| to last by temperate usage 

\ New Yor : lady examining 
iaid-of-all-work, interrogated her as follows 
can you scour tin ware with alacrity?” “Per. 
haps T could, ma'am; but I 
sand.” 


in apolieant for the 


He—he | 


addressed by an apologizing counsel with, | 





generally have scoured with | 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS, 
GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 
c CROTON FLOUR MILLS, 203 © HERRY ST., N N. Y¥. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
; BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CoO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 











VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever 
MALARIAL DISEASEs, 
ACHE, BILIOUSNEssS, 
TION and FEVERs. 


—PILLS- 


Tone up the system and restore health to 
those suffering from general debility and 
nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 


known, cure 
HEAp- 
INDIGES- 
These 





Twenty-five Cents per Box. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD. 





Pencils, Holders, Cases, &c. 


180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List. 


Our Goods are for Sale we First-Class Dealers in U. 8. 


worthy of a place in ever 





FOR THE HAIR. 
BURNETT'S 


OCOAINE 


ABSOLUTE 


CURE FOR DANDRUFF. 
FOR THE HAIR. 


BURNETT'S 


OCOAINE 


CURES BALDNESS 
AND SCALD HEAD. 


POND’S EXTRACT 


IS THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, 
Because it will cure the many ailments and accidents to 
which childhood is liable. Nothing will so quickly take 
away the pain, stop bleeding or heal Wounds, Bruises, 
Sprains, Cuts, Sores, Burns, free aay De hands or feet, 
Chilblains and Face Ache, as POND’S EXTRACT. 


ASK YOUR MOTHER 
to keep it always in the house. Be sure and use the 
genuine. If the Druggist says he has some othe r pre- 
paration just as good, tell him you want POND’S or 
none at all. No imitation is as good. You will not then 
be disappointed. Use our 
TOILET SOAP AND TOILET CREAM. 

They are excellent. You will never get chapped hands 
or have rough skin. “Don’t you forget it.” 


GIFTS FOR THE SEASON! 


Among the many articles of usefulness and elegance 
which are presented to the public notice, few, if any, will 
find more satisfactory acceptance with the Ladies than 


OUR HOLIDAY BOX. 


This handsome case contains our Celebrated Toilet 

Articles, which, unlike many now offered to the public, 

do not contain one particle of mineral or Gecleterious 
matter. Ladies may use them with perfect ¢ nfidence, 
They adorn, but never injure, and are pre-cminently 
lady’s boudoir. 

To be obtained at all re spectable drug and fancy stores 
-price, Will be sent, express paid, on receipt 


of price 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
No. 14 West 14th-Street, New York. 
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THE GENUINE (ORIGINAL) OLD-FASHIONED 


Established 1822. 


FREDERICK BROWN’S 


ESSENCE OF 


JAMAICA GINCER, 


5th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


THE GREAT STIMULANT WITHOUT REACTION 


IN USE FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Highly recommended 
For Cramps, Colics, Stomach-ache, 
AND ALL STOMACH DISORDERS. 


Price, 50 Cts. a Bottle. 


SOLD BY DRUCCISTS, CROCERS AND CENERAL STORES 
In all parts of the World. 











$1.25 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 10c. 
Trial Trip, 3 months, 25c. 
with chromo. 
A LARGE 16-PAGE 
Lilustrated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Household Topics, 
The newest Music with each No, 
—Send for 'remiam List to— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 
Box 2456. 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Send 3c. for Specimen Copy of “Fret Sawyer’s 





Monthly.” ADAMS & BIsHOP, 46 Beekman St., N. ¥. 


POCKET CUTLERY 


MAHER & GROSH, 


Hand Forged 
Razor Steel 















304 “MON ROE ST., Toledo, “Ohio 
9 Will mail knife exact size of cut, 1 blade, 25c.: 
2 blade, 50c.; heavy 2 blade, 60c. ; 
extra heavy 2 blade (best knife 
made), 75c.; Lady’s 1 blade, 2 
2 blade, 50c.; Gent's 2 blade pen, 
; 3blade, $1; sample of hand- 
forged Butcher Knffe, 6 inch, 
post paid for 50c, Every blade 
warranted, and exchanged, free, 
if soft or fawy. - lilnst, list free. 











